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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Office of Public Services, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, provides the public 
and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently 





U.S. Urges Soviet Union To Conclude Settlement of Problems 
of Germany and Berlin on Basis of Self-Determination 


Following is a statement made by President 
Kennedy on July 19 on the subject of Germany 
and Berlin, together with texts of a U.S. note of 
July 17 to the Soviet Union, a Three Power 
agreement of September 12, 1944, which was at- 
tached to the U.S. note, and a Soviet aide memoire 
of June 4. 


STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT KENNEDY, JULY 19 


White House press release dated July 19 

In consultation and full agreement with its 
British and French allies, and with the benefit of 
the views of the Federal Republic of Germany, 
and after consultation with the other member 
governments of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, the United States on Monday de- 
livered through its Embassy in Moscow its reply 
to the aide memoire on Germany and Berlin re- 
ceived from the Soviet Government on June 4. 
Our reply speaks for itself and advances what I 
believe to be an irrefutable legal, moral, and 
political position. In this statement I should like 
to convey to the American people and the people 
of the world the basic issues which underlie the 
somewhat more formal language of diplomacy. 

The Soviet aide memoire is a document which 
speaks of peace but threatens to disturb it. It 
speaks of ending the abnormal situation in Ger- 
many but insists on making permanent its ab- 
normal division. It refers to the Four Power 
alliance of World War IT but seeks the unilateral 
abrogation of the rights of the other three powers. 
It calls for new international agreements while 
preparing to violate existing ones. It offers cer- 
tain assurances while making it plain that its 
previous assurances are not to be relied upon. It 
professes concern for the rights of the citizens of 
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West Berlin while seeking to expose them to the 
immediate or eventual domination of a regime 
which permits no_ self-determination. Three 
simple facts are clear: 

1. Today there is peace in Berlin, in Germany, 
and in Europe. If that peace is destroyed by the 
unilateral actions of the Soviet Union, its leaders 
will bear a heavy responsibility before world 
opinion and history. 

2. Today the people of West Berlin are free. 
In that sense it is already a “free city”—free to 
determine its own leaders and free to enjoy the 
fundamental human rights reaffirmed in the 
United Nations Charter. 

3. Today the continued presence in West Berlin 
of the United States, the United Kingdom, and 
France is by clear legal right, arising from war, 
acknowledged in many agreements signed by the 
Soviet Union, and strongly supported by the 
overwhelming majority of the people of that city. 
Their freedom is dependent upon our exercise of 
these rights—an exercise which is thus a political 
and moral obligation as well as a legal right. In- 
asmuch as these rights, including the right of 
access to Berlin, are not held from the Soviet 
Government, they cannot be ended by any uni- 
lateral action of the Soviet Union. They cannot 
be affected by a so-called “peace treaty,” covering 
only a part of Germany, with a regime of the 
Soviet Union’s own creation—a regime which is 
not freely representative of all or any part of 
Germany and does not enjoy the confidence of the 
17 million East Germans. The steady stream of 
German refugees from East to West is eloquent 
testimony to that fact. 

The United States has been prepared since the 
close of the war, and is prepared today, to achieve, 
in agreement with its World War II allies, a freely 
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negotiated peace treaty covering all of Germany 
and based on the freely expressed will of all of the 
German people. We have never suggested that, in 
violation of international law and earlier Four 
Power agreements, we might legally negotiate a 
settlement with only a part of Germany, or with- 
out the participation of the other principal World 
War II allies. We know of no sound reason why 
the Soviet Government should now believe that 
the rights of the Western Powers, derived from 
Nazi Germany’s surrender, could be invalidated by 
such an action on the part of the Soviet Union. 

The United States has consistently sought the 
goal of a just and comprehensive peace treaty for 
all of Germany since first suggesting in 1946 that 
a special commission be appointed for this pur- 
pose. We still recognize the desirability of 
change—but it should be a change in the direction 
of greater, not less, freedom of choice for the peo- 
ple of Germany and Berlin. The Western peace 
plan and the all-Berlin solution proposed by the 
Western allies at Geneva in 1959? were construc- 
tive, practical offers to obtain this kind of fair 
settlement in central Europe. Our objective is 
not to perpetuate our presence in either Germany 
or Berlin—our objective is the perpetuation of the 
peace and freedom of their citizens. 

But the Soviet Union has blocked all progress 
toward the conclusion of a just treaty based on 
the self-determination of the German people and 
has instead repeatedly heightened world tensions 
over this issue. The Soviet blockade of Berlin in 
1948, the Soviet note of November 27th, 1958,? and 
this most recent Soviet aide memoire of June 4, 
1961, have greatly disturbed the tranquillity of this 
area. 

The real intent of the June 4 aide memoire is 
that East Berlin, a part of a city under Four 
Power status, would be formally absorbed into 
the so-called “German Democratic Republic” 
while West Berlin, even though called a “free 
city,’ would lose the protection presently pro- 
vided by the Western Powers and become subject 
to the will of a totalitarian regime. Its leader, 
Herr Ulbricht, has made clear his intention, once 


*For texts of Western proposals at the Conference of 
Foreign Ministers at Geneva in 1959, see BuLLETIN of 
June 1, 1959, p. 775; June 8, 1959, p. 819; June 15, 1959, 
p. 859; June 29, 1959, p. 943; Aug. 3, 1959, p. 147; Aug. 10, 
1959, p. 191; and Aug. 24, 1959, p. 265. 

* For text of Soviet note of Nov. 27, 1958, and U.S. reply 
of Dec. 31, 1958, see ibid., Jan. 19, 1959, p. 79. 
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this so-called “peace treaty” is signed, to curb 
West Berlin’s communications with the free world 
and to suffocate the freedom it now enjoys. 

The area thus newly subjected to Soviet threats 
of heightened tension poses no danger whatsoever 
to the peace of the world or to the security of any 
nation. The world knows that there is no reason 
for a crisis over Berlin today and that, if one 
develops, it will be caused by the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s attempt to invade the rights of others and 
manufacture tensions. It is, moreover, misusing 
the words “freedom” and “peace.” For, as our re- 
ply states, “freedom” and “peace” are not merely 
words—nor can they be achieved by words or 
promises alone. They are representative of a state 
of affairs. 

A city does not become free merely by calling it 
a “free city.” For a city or a people to be free 
requires that they be given the opportunity, with- 
out economic, political, or police pressure, to make 
their own choice and to live their own lives. The 
people of West Berlin today have that freedom. 
It is the objective of our policy that they shall 
continue to have it. 

Peace does not come automatically from a 
“peace treaty.” There is peace in Germany today 
even though the situation is “abnormal.” A 
“neace treaty” that adversely affects the lives and 
rights of millions will not bring peace with it. 
A “peace treaty” that attempts to affect adversely 
the solemn commitments of three great powers 
will not bring peace with it. We again urge the 
Soviet Government to reconsider its course, to re- 
turn to the path of constructive cooperation it so 
frequently states it desires, and to work with its 
World War IT allies in concluding a just and 
enduring settlement of issues remaining from that 
conflict. 


U.S. NOTE OF JULY 17: 


White House press release dated July 18 


The United States Government has given care- 
ful consideration to the Soviet Government’s 
aide-memoire received on June 4, 1961, in Vienna. 
It has consulted with its British and French 
Allies and has found itself in full agreement with 
them. It has also consulted the Government of 


* Delivered to the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs at 
Moscow on July 17. Similar notes were delivered on the 
same day by the French and British Ambassadors. 
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the Federal Republic of Germany, and the other 


member Governments of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. 

The United States Government fully concurs 
with the Soviet Government that a peace settle- 
ment is long overdue. It is clear from the public 
record of efforts on the part of the Western 
Powers to reach agreement with the Soviet Union 
on the terms of such a peace settlement that it is 
the Soviet Union which has blocked all progress. 
The United States first suggested in 1946 that a 
special commission be appointed to draft a Ger- 
man peace treaty. It has continued its efforts 
throughout all the intervening years but without 
avail because of Soviet efforts to obtain special 
advantages for itself and the Soviet bloc in any 
such settlement at the expense of a lasting peace. 

The United States Government would like to be 
able to believe the Soviet Government’s statement 
that it sincerely desires to remove the sources of 
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tension between the United States and the Soviet 
Union and to proceed to constructive friendly 
cooperation. This aim is close to the hearts of 
the American people and their Government. It 
found its expression in wartime cooperation, and 
the United States was deeply disappointed when 
Soviet postwar actions disrupted the conditions 
for its continuation. The conclusion of a Ger- 
man treaty in peace and freedom and based on the 
freely expressed will of the German people would, 
indeed, allow the U.S.S.R. and the U.S. to come 
much closer to the attainment of this goal. 

With regard to Berlin, the United States is not 
insisting upon the maintenance of its legal rights 
because of any desire merely to perpetuate its pres- 
ence there. It is insisting on, and will defend, its 
legal rights against attempts at unilateral abroga- 
tion because the freedom of the people of West 
Berlin depends upon the maintenance of those 
rights. The support and approval of the people of 
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West Berlin for the system under which they live 
has been made amply clear over the years. Their 
overwhelming support for their government in 
free elections is a dramatic example of this. That 
the United States is not wedded to one particular 
arrangement for Berlin is demonstrated by the all- 
Berlin solution which was proposed at Geneva in 
1959. It has accepted the possibility of practical 
arrangements intended to improve the present sit- 
uation in Berlin until such time as an over-all 
solution of the German problem can be achieved. 
It is sorry to note that all the proposals it has made 
to that end have been rejected by the Government 
of the U.S.S.R. However, the United States also 
supports the clearly expressed wish of the West 
Berliners that no change be made in the status of 
their city which would expose them, at once or 
gradually over a longer time, to the domination 
of the regime which presently controls the sur- 
rounding areas, 

The United States Government continues to be- 
lieve that there will be no real solution of the 
German problem, nor any real tranquillity in Cen- 
tral Europe, until the German people are reunified 
in peace and freedom on the basis of the univer- 
sally recognized principle of self-determination. 
It is because of this conviction that the United 
States Government, with its Allies, has repeatedly 
proposed solutions for the German problem based 
on these principles—unfortunately without evok- 
ing a positive response from the Soviet Govern- 
ment. 

Thus, they proposed to the Soviet Government 
on May 14, 1959 the Western Peace Plan, which 
was acclaimed throughout the world as a construc- 
tive offer. The detailed proposals in the Peace 
Plan were intended as a practical step-by-step 
approach to the problem of a Central European 
settlement based on the principle of self-determi- 
nation, to which the Soviet Government professes 
to adhere, but which is conspicuous by its absence 
in Soviet proposals. 

The Soviet aide-memoire argues that the time 
has already passed when the situation in Germany 
could be left unchanged. The United States Gov- 
ernment is persuaded that a change for the better 
is to be desired. But at the same time it is certain 
that world opinion has noted that in the decade 
between the end of the Soviet blockade of Berlin 
and the renewed threat to Berlin in the Soviet note 
of November 27, 1958 the German problem did 
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not disturb world peace. And just as the world 
could not fail to note who was responsible for 
disturbing the peace on those two occasions, it will 
surely condemn any attempt by any one of the 
Four Powers to change the existing situation in 
West Berlin against the will of the other Three 
and against the overwhelming desire of the vast 
majority of the people of Berlin and Germany, 
who are most directly concerned. 

To justify the action it wishes to take, the Gov- 
ernment of the U.S.S.R. alleges that without a 
peace treaty there is danger of conflagration in 
Europe. The U.S. Government does not consider 
that this argument has any merit. Minor inci- 
dents which occur from time to time in the present 
situation are settled through exercise of those 
quadripartite responsibilities which, in themselves, 
constitute the most effective protection against any 
local aggravation of the situation growing into a 
real threat to the peace. 

Contrary to the unfounded assertion in the 
Soviet aide-memoire, the Western Powers vigor- 
ously carried out the programs to eradicate Nazi 
militarism, to eliminate vestiges of the Third 
Reich, to prevent the rebirth of aggressive forces, 
and to chart a course by which Germany could re- 
cover its respect and play a constructive role in 
international affairs. The Federal Republic of 
Germany is the proof of the successful achieve- 
ment of these aims by the West. 

The Federal Republic’s foreign and military 
policies accept significant restraints. It has 
undertaken not to manufacture atomic, chemical, 
and biological weapons, and has accepted inter- 
national control to insure that this undertaking 
is honored. All of the Federal Republic’s combat 
forces are completely integrated into NATO, 
which has only defensive—not aggressive—aims. 
The Federal Republic does not seek, or intend to 
develop, an independent nuclear capability or the 
transfer of nuclear weapons to its national juris- 
diction. It looks to its legitimate defense require- 
ments entirely within the NATO framework. In 
addition, the Federal Government has publicly 
stated that the Federal Republic does not con- 
template the use of force to achieve reunification 
or to alter existing boundaries. It has also con- 
sistently taken significant steps to integrate itself 
peacefully and firmly into the Western European 
community—steps which would never be taken by 
a government bent on a militaristic course. 
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After the end of World War II, the United 
States and its Western Allies demobilized their 
military forces in the expectation of a peaceful 
world order. However, postwar Soviet policies 
compelled the organization of the military de- 
fense of the North Atlantic Treaty area. With- 
out the armed threat to Western Europe, the 
purely defensive Alliance to which the United 
States is fully committed and in which the Fed- 
eral Republic participates might well never have 
developed. The pursuit by the U.S.S.R. of its 
unilateral objectives in Eastern Europe convinced 
the present members of NATO that Soviet power 
would be extended into any area westward which 
did not have the ability to defend itself. Should 
the U.S.S.R. make unilateral moves in its Ger- 
many policy, contrary to binding international 
agreements, the NATO countries could only 
interpret such moves as a purposeful threat to 
their national interests. 

The Soviet Government, in its aide-memoire, is 
presenting the Western Powers with a demand 
that they accept its solution of the German prob- 
lem. Despite the protestations of the Soviet 
Government that it does not intend to harm the 
interests of the United States or other Western 
Powers in Europe, it remains the firm conviction 
of the Western Powers that the end result of the 
Soviet proposals would harm not only their in- 
terests, but also those of the German people, and— 
since they endanger the peace—those of the entire 
world. 

The counterpart of the Soviet position is that 
unless the Western Powers accept its German 
solution, the Soviet Government will try to obtain 
what it wants by unilateral action. 

The Soviet Government thus threatens to vio- 
late its solemn international obligations, to deter- 
mine unilaterally the fate of millions of Germans 
without their consent, and to use force against its 
World War II Allies if they do not voluntarily 
surrender their rights and vital positions. The 
Soviet Government must understand that such a 
course of action is not only unacceptable, but is a 
more serious menace to world peace, for which it 
bears full responsibility before all mankind. 

At the end of World War II, the victorious 
Powers entered into a number of agreements to 
settle the German problem, based on the principle 
that questions concerning Germany as a whole 
were a matter for joint action by the victorious 
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Powers. A peace settlement with Germany is 
foremost among those questions. The Potsdam 
Agreement of 1945,‘ for instance, refers to “the 
preparation of a peace settlement for Germany to 
be accepted by the government of Germany when 
a@ government adequate for the purpose is 
established.” 

Under international law, the Soviet Govern- 
ment cannot ignore these agreements in order to 
conclude unilateral arrangements with a part of 
Germany; nor would such action invalidate the 
rights of the United States Government and the 
other governments responsible for the settlement 
of the German question, since these rights derive 
absolutely from the unconditional surrender of 
Nazi Germany, and were not granted by, or nego- 
tiated with, the Soviet Union. This has repeatedly 
been acknowledged by the Soviet Government, as 
recently as at the Vienna meetings and in Chair- 
man Khrushchev’s address of June 15, 1961. For 
the same reasons, the United States Government 
does not admit that its rights and obligations 
toward Germany as a whole can be affected by 
unilateral negotiations of peace settlements with 
a part of Germany. 

The obligation to maintain the unity of Ger- 
many was affirmed by the victorious Powers from 
the beginning. It was acknowledged by the Soviet 
Union in 1955, at a Conference attended by Chair- 
man Khrushchev, in the Geneva directive of the 
Four Heads of Government,’ which says: 

The Heads of Government [of France, the United King- 
dom, the Soviet Union, and the United States], recogniz- 
ing their common responsibility for the settlement of 
the German question and the re-un#fication of Germany, 
have agreed that the settlement of the German question 
and the re-unification of Germany by means of free elec- 
tions shall be carried out in conformity with the national 
interests of the German people. . 

What the Soviet Union proposes, unless the 
Three Powers formally abandon their efforts to 
reunify Germany, is to determine by itself the fate 
of Germany through an agreement with the au- 
thorities of the so-called “German Democratic 
Republic,” which is not freely chosen, but has 
been created by the Soviet Union as an instrument 
of Soviet foreign policy. 

By its signature of the United Nations Charter 
and in numerous statements, the Soviet Govern- 


“For text, see BULLETIN of Aug. 5, 1945, p. 153. 
5 For text, see ibid., Aug. 1, 1955, p. 176. 





ment is committed to respect for the principle of 
self-determination. But, in contradiction of this, 
by denying freedom of choice to seventeen million 
East Germans it has not permitted freedom of 
choice to the German people as a whole. And it 
is now proposing to perpetuate that denial by con- 
cluding a final settlement with a regime which is 
not representative of these people, does not enjoy 
their confidence, and is, in fact, no more than its 
own creation and an extension of its own author- 
ity. Under these circumstances, the part of Ger- 
many subject to that regime cannot be regarded 
as an independent sovereign state, and a “peace 
treaty” with the part of Germany’s territory 
termed “German Democratic Republic” by the 
Soviet Government could have no validity in inter- 
national law, nor could it affect in any way what- 
soever the rights of the Western Powers. 

According to the thesis repeatedly expounded 
by the Soviets, the “separate peace treaty” would, 
upon its conclusion, terminate the rights of the 
West in, and with regard to, Berlin. These asser- 
tions are untenable and fallacious from a legal 
point of view, both because such a separate treaty 
would be legally ineffective, and because neither 
the Soviet Union nor East Germany can, for the 
reasons stated above, unilaterally deprive the three 
Western Powers of their original rights in, and 
regarding, Berlin. Rights of access to Berlin are 
inherent in the rights of the Western Powers to be 
in Berlin. The procedures for the exercise of these 
rights have been defined in numerous agreements 
between the Four Governments and were confirmed 
by the Soviet Government in the Paris Agreement 
of June 20, 1949 * on the termination of the Berlin 
blockade, and in practice over many years. They 
cannot be unilaterally abrogated by any act of the 
Soviet Government. If any one of the Four with- 
draws from these arrangements, then it is clearly 
the responsibility of the other Three to make such 
dispositions with respect to the exercise of their 
access rights as they deem appropriate. 

The Soviet Union further asserts that a “peace 
treaty,” whether signed by all the interested 
parties or not, would bring about the establish- 
ment of West Berlin as a “demilitarized Free 
City.” As proposed, this would bring with it the 
cessation of the rights of the Western Allies in 
Berlin, including the right of access. 

The United States considers entirely unfounded 


* For text, see ibid., July 4, 1949, p. 857. 
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the Soviet claims that this unilateral act could 
deprive the other three participants in the joint 
occupation of Berlin of their basic rights in the 
City—rights derived from the Nazi surrender, as 
indicated, and expressed in binding and valid 
agreements, to which the Soviet Union is a party. 
The agreements of September 12, 1944 and May 1, 
19457 establishing the occupation arrangements 
for the City were joint undertakings by the oc- 
cupying powers, all of whom derived rights and 
obligations from them. The obligation of the 
Soviet Union to assure the normal functioning of 
transport and communication between Berlin and 
the western zones of Germany was reaffirmed in 
the Four Power Agreement of June 20, 1949. 
This legal situation was thus jointly created by 
the Four Powers and cannot be altered except by 
the common consent of all of them. 

The United States wishes particularly to re- 
iterate, in discussing the legal aspects of Berlin’s 
status, that Soviet references to Berlin as being 
situated on the territory of the so-called “German 
Democratic Republic” are entirely without foun- 
dation. This can be readily and clearly estab- 
lished by reference to the attached copy of the 
Protocol of September 12, 1944. The Protocol 
makes clear that Berlin was not a part of, or 
located on, the territory to be occupied as a zone 
by any one of the powers under the Agreement. 
With respect specifically to the area now con- 
stituting the so-called “German Democratic Re- 
public” the Protocol clearly stated that a specified 
area, described by metes and bounds, “will be 
occupied by armed forces of the U.S.S.R., with 
the exception of the Berlin area, for which a 
special system of occupation is provided below.” 
The Protocol subsequently clearly specified that 
“The Berlin area . . . will be jointly occupied by 
armed forces of the U.S., U.K., and U.S.S.R., 
assigned by the respective Commanders-in-Chief.” 
The Soviet Government approved the Protocol on 
February 6, 1945, and since that time there have 
been no legal alterations in the special status of 
Berlin. 

The Soviet Union claims that the “free city” 
of West Berlin would be able to maintain freely 
its communications with the outside world and 
determine its domestic order by the free expres- 
sion of the will of its people. Since, however, the 
“free city” would in fact be isolated within the 


‘For background, see ibid., Jan. 5, 1959, p. 5. 
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so-called “German Democratic Republic,” which 
according to the Soviet proposal would control all 
access to and from the city, it is of significance to 
examine the stated intentions of the leaders of 
that regime with respect to West Berlin. 

The United States notes in particular the state- 
ments made by Mr. Ulbricht on June 15 in which 
he made clear his regime would seek to close 
Tempelhof Airport, West Berlin’s principal air- 
port and a vital part of its communications with 
the outside world. In addition, Mr. Ulbricht an- 
nounced he “considered it a matter of course” 
that the refugee centers in West Berlin would be 
closed. These camps are maintained by West 
Berlin for the constant stream of refugees fleeing 
from East Germany, and Ulbricht’s statement 
makes clear the degree to which his regime in- 
tends to interfere in West Berlin where it suits 
his purpose. In view of such statements, it is not 
surprising if neither the West Berliners nor the 
Western Powers are reassured by professions of 
peaceful intent. In this connection, it is relevant 
to ask why the Soviet Union has chosen to raise 
the question at all if it has not had in mind a 
fundamental change in West Berlin. 

It is evident that the present status of the City, 
which the Soviet Union chooses to characterize as 
an “occupation regime” which “has already out- 
lived itself,” is actually an arrangement that— 
under the existing abnormal division of Ger- 
many—does not constitute any threat to peace. 
Attempts by the Soviet Union to destroy that 
arrangement, in pursuit of its political goals, are 
certain to jeopardize gravely the very peace in the 
name of which the Soviet action is taken. With 
respect to the nature of these goals in Berlin 
itself, it is significant that the Soviet Union, hav- 
ing previously occupied East Berlin and violated 
its Four Power status by establishing there an al- 
leged “G.D.R.” government, now proposes that its 
troops will be among those stationed in a “free 
city” of West Berlin. The Soviet Government 
would thus seek to extend its postwar empire by 
the absorption of the Eastern sector of Berlin and 
to shift the Four Power principle from all of 
Berlin to the Western part of the city alone. 

The immediate cause of this threat to peace 
arises from the announced intention of the Soviet 
Government to present the three Western Powers 
with a de facto situation based on the false asser- 
tion that they would no longer be entitled to re- 
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main in Berlin, or to have free access thereto. 
Such a move could lead to highly dangerous devel- 
opments, and would be totally devoid of legal 
effect. The United States considers the exercise 
of its rights together with its British and French 
Allies, in order to maintain the freedom of over 
two million people in West Berlin, a fundamental 
political and moral obligation. 

The international dispute arising out of Soviet 
claims would have the gravest effects upon inter- 
national peace and security and endanger the lives 
and well-being of millions of people. It would 
be irresponsible on the part of the nations directly 
concerned not to use available means to settle such 
a dispute in a peaceful manner. 

As in the past, the United States Government 
is always prepared to consider in agreement with 
its Allies a freely negotiated settlement of the un- 
resolved problems of Germany. Such a settlement 
must be in conformity with the principle of self- 
determination and with the interests of all con- 
cerned. The United States Government for its 
part has never contemplated confronting the So- 
viet Union with a fait accompli. It hopes that 
for its part the Soviet Government will renounce 
any idea of taking such action, which, as noted, 
would have unforeseeable consequences. It thinks 
it necessary to warn the Soviet Government in all 
seriousness of the grave dangers of such a course, 
and to express the hope that the Soviet Govern- 
ment will rather aim, as does the United States 
Government, at the creation of conditions in which 
a genuine and peaceful settlement of outstanding 
problems can be pursued. 

Peace and freedom are not merely words nor 
can they be achieved by words or promises alone. 
They are representative of a state of affairs. 

A city does not become free merely by calling it 
free. For a city or a people to be free requires 
that they be given the opportunity without eco- 
nomic, political or police pressure to make their 
own choice and to live their own lives. The people 
of West Berlin today have that freedom. It is the 
objective of our policy for them to continue to 
have it. 

Peace does not come automatically from a “peace 
treaty.” There is peace in Germany today even 
though the situation is “abnormal.” <A “peace 
treaty” that adversely affects the lives and rights 
of millions will not bring peace with it. A “peace 
treaty” that attempts to affect adversely the sol- 
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emn commitments of three great powers does not 
bring peace with it. 

There is no reason for a crisis over Berlin. If 
one develops it is because the Soviet Union is at- 
tempting to invade the basic rights of others. All 
the world will plainly see that the misuse of 
such words as “peace” and “freedom” cannot con- 
ceal a threat to raise tension to the point of danger 
and suppress the freedom of those who now enjoy 
it. 

Attachment. 


THREE POWER AGREEMENT OF 1944 


PROTOCOL 


between the Governments of the United States of America, 
the United Kingdom, and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, on the zones of occupation in Germany and the 
administration of “Greater Berlin”. 


0 00--— 


The Governments of the United States of America, the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics have reached 
the following agreement with regard to the execution of 
Article 11 of the Instrument of Unconditional Surrender 
of Germany :— 


1. Germany, within her frontiers as they were on the 31st 
December, 1937, will, for the purposes of occupation, be 
divided into three zones, one of which will be allotted to 
each of the three Powers, and a special Berlin area, which 
will be under joint occupation by the three Powers. 


2. The boundaries of the three zones and of the Berlin 
area, and the allocation of the three zones as between 
the U.S.A., the U.K. and the U.S.S.R. will be as follows :— 


The territory of Germany (in- 
cluding the province of East 
Prussia) situated to the East of 
a line drawn from the point on 
Ltibeck Bay where the frontiers 
of Schleswig-Holstein and Meck- 
lenburg meet, along the western 
frontier of Mecklenburg to the 
frontier of the province of Han- 
over, thence, along the eastern 
frontier of Hanover, to the fron- 
tier of Brunswick; thence along 
the western frontier of the Prus- 
sian province of Saxony to the 
western frontier of Anhalt; 
thence along the western frontier 
of Anhalt; thence along the west- 
ern frontier of the Prussian 


Eastern Zone (as 
shewn on the annexed 
map “4°? 


* Not printed here. 
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North-Western Zone 
(as shewn on the an- 
nexed map “A’’) 


South-Western Zone 
(as shewn on the an- 
nexed map “A’’) 


Berlin Area (as 
shewn on the an- 
nexed 4 sheets of 
map “ers 


province of Saxony and the west- 
ern frontier of Thuringia to 
where the latter meets the 
Bavarian frontier; thence east- 
wards along the northern frontier 
of Bavaria to the 1937 Czecho- 
slovakian frontier, will be occu- 
pied by armed forces of the 
U.S.S.R., with the exception of 
the Berlin area, for which a 
special system of occupation is 
provided below. 


The territory of Germany situated 
to the west of the line defined 
above, and bounded on the south 
by a line drawn from the point 
where the western frontier of 
Thuringia meets the frontier of 
Bavaria; thence westwards along 
the southern frontiers of the 
Prussian provinces of Hessen- 
Nassau and Rheinprovinz to 
where the latter meets the fron- 
tier of France will be occupied by 
armed forces of 


All the remaining territory of 
Western Germany situated to the 
south of the line defined in the 
description of the North-Western 
Zone will be occupied by armed 
forces of 





The frontiers of States (Linder) 
and Provinces within Germany, 
referred to in the foregoing de- 
scriptions of the zones, are those 
which existed after the coming 
into effect of the decree of 25th 
June, 1941 (published in the 
Reichsgesetzblatt, Part I, No. 72, 
8rd July, 1941). 


The Berlin area (by which ex- 
pression ig understood the terri- 
tory of “Greater Berlin” as 
defined by the Law of the 27th 
April, 1920) will be jointly occu- 
pied by armed forces of the 
U.S.A., U.K., and U.S.S.R., as- 
signed by the respective Com- 
manders-in-Chief. For this 
purpose the territory of “Greater 
Berlin” will be divided into the 
following three parts :— 


North-Eastern part of “Greater 
Berlin” (districts of Pankow, 
Prenzlauerberg, Mitte, Weissen- 
see, Friedrichshain, Lichten- 
berg, Treptow, Képenick) will 
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be occupied by the forces of the 
U.S.S.R. : 


North-Western part of “Greater 
Berlin” (districts of Reinick- 
endorf, Wedding, Tiergarten, 
Charlottenburg, Spandau, Wil- 
mersdorf) will be occupied by 
the forces of. 





Southern part of “Greater Ber- 
lin” (districts of Zehlendorf, 
Steglitz, Schéneberg, Kreuz- 
berg, Tempelhof, Neuk@élin) 
will be occupied by the forces of 


The boundaries of districts 
within “Greater Berlin”, referred 
to in the foregoing descriptions, 
are those which existed after the 
coming into effect of the decree 
published on 27th March, 1938 
(Amtsblatt der Reichshauptstadt 
Berlin No. 13 of 27th March, 1938, 
page 215). 


8. The occupying forces in each of the three zones into 
which Germany is divided will be under a Commander- 
in-Chief designated by the Government of the country 
whose forces occupy that zone. 


4, Each of the three Powers may, at its discretion, include 
among the forces assigned to occupation duties under 
the command of its Commander-in-Chief, auxiliary con- 
tingents from the forces of any other Allied Power which 
has participated in military operations against Germany. 


5. An Inter-Allied Governing Authority (Komendatura) 
consisting of three Commandants, appointed by their re- 
spective Commanders-in-Chief, will be established to direct 
jointly the administration of the “Greater Berlin” Area. 


6. This Protocol has been drawn up in triplicate in the 
English and Russian languages. Both texts are authen- 
tic. The Protocol will come into force on the signa- 
ture by Germany of the Instrument of Unconditional 
Surrender. 


The above text of the Protocol between the Govern- 
ments of the United States of America, the United King- 
dom and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, on 
the zones of occupation in Germany and the adminis- 
tration of “Greater Berlin” has been prepared and unani- 
mously adopted by the European Advisory Commission 
at a meeting held on 12th September, 1944, with the 
exception of the allocation of the North-Western and 
South-Western zones of occupation in Germany and the 
North-Western and Southern parts of “Greater Berlin”, 
which requires further consideration and joint agreement 
by the Governments of the U.S.A., U.K. and U.S.S.R. 


LANCASTER HOUSE, 
London, S.W. 1. 
12th September, 1944. 


August 7, 1961 


Representative of the Government of 
the U.S.A. on the European Advi- 
sory Commission: 

JOHN G. WINANT 


Representative of the Government of 
the U.K. on the European Advisory 
Commission : 

WILLIAM STRANG 


Representative of the Government of 
the U.S.S.R. on the European Ad- 
visory Commission : 

F. T. Gousev 


SOVIET AIDE MEMOIRE OF JUNE 4° 


Official translation 


1. The years-long delay in arriving at a peace settle 
ment with Germany has largely predetermined the 
dangerous course of events in Europe in the post-war 
period. The major decisions of the Allies on the eradica- 
tion of militarism in Germany, which once were con- 
sidered by the Governments of the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. as the guarantee of stable peace, have been im- 
plemented only partially and now are actually not being 
observed in the greater part of German territory. Of 
the Governments of the two German States that were 
formed after the war, it is only the Government of the 
German Democratic Republic that recognizes and adheres 
to those agreements. The Government of the Federal 
Republic of Germany openly proclaims its negative atti- 
tude to those agreements, cultivates sabre-rattling mili- 
tarism and advocates the review of the German frontiers 
and the results of the Second World War. It tries to 
establish a powerful military base for its aggressive 
plans, to kindle a dangerous hotbed of conflicts on Ger- 
man soil, and to set the former Allies in the anti-Hitler 
coalition against each other. 

The Western Powers have allowed the Federal Re- 
public of Germany to start accumulating armaments and 
setting up an army, which are clearly in excess of de- 
fense needs. The NATO Powers took new, dangerous 
steps when they gave the Federal Republic of Germany 
permission to build warships of up to 6 thousand tons 
displacement and also to use the territory of the United 
Kingdom, France and Italy for military bases of the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

2. The Soviet Government is earnestly striving towards 
removing the sources of tension between the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. and to proceed to constructive, friendly 
eooperation. The conclusion of a German peace treaty 
would allow the two countries to come much closer to the 
attainment of this goal. The U.S.S.R. and the United 
States fought together against Hitlerite Germany. Their 
common duty is to conclude a German peace treaty and 


® Handed to President Kennedy by Premier Khrushchev 
during their meeting at Vienna June 2-4 
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thereby create a reliable guarantee that German soil will 
never again give birth to forces that could plunge the world 
into a new and even more devastating war. If the desire 
of the Soviet Union to consolidate peace and to prevent 
the unleashing of a new world war in Europe does not run 
counter to the intentions of the United States Government, 
then it will not be difficult to reach agreement. 

8. Proceeding from a realistic evaluation of the situa- 
tion, the Soviet Government stands for the immediate con- 
clusion of a peace treaty with Germany. The question of 
a peace treaty is one that concerns the national security 
of the U.S.S.R. and of many other States. The time has 
already passed for allowing the situation in Germany to 
remain unchanged. All the conditions for the conclusion 
of a peace treaty matured a long time ago and this treaty 
must be concluded. The point is who will conclude it and 
when, and whether this will entail unnecessary costs. 

4. The Soviet Government is not pursuing the goal of 
harming the interests of the United States or other West- 
ern Powers in Europe. It does not propose to change 
anything either in Germany or in West Berlin in favor of 
any one State or group of States. The U.S.S.R. deems it 
necessary in the interests of consolidating peace formally 
to recognize the situation which has developed in Europe 
after the war, to legalize and to consolidate the inviola- 
bility of the existing German borders, to normalize the 
situation in West Berlin on the basis of reasonable con- 
sideration for the interests of all the parties concerned. 

In the interests of achieving agreement on a peace treaty 
the Soviet Union does not insist on the immediate with- 
drawal of the Federal Republic of Germany from NATO. 
Both German States could for a certain period, even after 
the conclusion of a peace treaty, remain in the military 
alliances to which they now belong. 

The Soviet proposal does not tie the conclusion of a 
peace treaty to the recognition of the German Democratic 
Republic or the Federal Republic of Germany by all the 
parties to this treaty. It is up to each Government to 
decide whether or not to recognize this or that State. 

If the United States is not prepared to sign a joint 
peace treaty with the two German States, a peaceful 
settlement could be achieved on the basis of two treaties. 
In that case the States that participated in the anti- 
Hitlerite coalition would sign a peace treaty with two 
German States or with one German State, at their own 
discretion. These treaties need not be completely identi- 
eal in wording but they must contain the same kind of 
provisions on the most important points of a peaceful 
settlement. 

5. The conclusion of a German peace treaty ‘would also 
solve the problem of normalizing the situation in West 
Berlin. Deprived of a stable international status, West 
Berlin at present is a place where the Bonn revanchist 
circies continually maintain extreme tension and organize 
all kinds of provocations very dangerous to the cause of 
peace. We are duty-bound to prevent a development 
where intensification of West German militarism could 
lead to irreparable consequences due to the unsettled 
situation in West Berlin. 

At present, the Soviet Government does not see a better 
way to solve the West Berlin problem than by trans- 
forming it into a demilitarized free city. The imple- 
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mentation of the proposal to turn West Berlin into a free 
city, with the interests of all parties duly taken into 
consideration, would normalize the situation in West 
Berlin. The occupation regime now being maintained 
has already outlived itself and has lost all connection 
with the purposes for which it was established, as well 
as with the Allied agreements concerning Germany that 
established the basis for its existence. The occupation 
rights will naturally be terminated upon the conclusion 
of a German peace treaty, whether it is signed with both 
German States or only with the German Democratic 
Republic, within whose territory West Berlin is located. 

The position of the Soviet Government is that the free 
city of West Berlin should have unobstructed contacts 
with the outside world and that its internal regulations 
should be determined by the freely expressed will of its 
population. The United States as well as other countries 
would naturally have every possibility to maintain and 
develop their relations with the free city. In short, West 
Berlin, as the Soviet Government sees it, should be 
strictly neutral. Of course, the use of Berlin as a base 
for provocative activities, hostile to the U.S.S.R., the 
G.D.R. or any other State, cannot be permitted in the 
future, nor can Berlin be allowed to remain a dangerous 
hotbed of tension and international conflicts. 

The U.S.S.R. proposes that the most reliable guarantees 
be established against interference in the affairs of the 
free city on the part of any State. Token troop con- 
tingents of the United States, the United Kingdom, 
France and the U.S.S.R. could be stationed in West 
Berlin as guarantors of the free city. The U.S.S.R. 
would have no objections, either, to the stationing in 
West Berlin, for the same purpose, of military contingents 
from neutral States under the aegis of the U.N. The 
status of free city could be duly registered by the United 
Nations and consolidated by the authority of that inter- 
national organization. The Soviet side is prepared to 
discuss any other measures that would guarantee the 
freedom and independence of West Berlin as a free de- 
militarized city. 5 

All this considered, the settlement of the West Berlin 
problem should naturally take into account the necessity 
of respecting and strictly observing the sovereign rights 
of the German Democratic Republic, which, as is well 
known, has declared its readiness to adhere to such an 
agreement and respect it. 

6. The Soviet Government proposes that a peace con- 
ference be called immediately, without delay, that a 
German peace treaty be concluded, and that the problem 
of West Berlin as a free city be solved in this way. If 
for any motives the Governments of the United States or 
other Western Powers are not ready for this at the 
present time, an interim decision could be adopted for a 
specified period of time. 5 

The Four Powers would appeal to the German States 
to come to an agreement in any form acceptable to them 
on problems relating to a peace settlement with Germany 
and its reunification. The Four Powers would declare 
in advance that they would recognize any agreement 
achieved by the Germans. 

In the event of a favorable outcome of the negotiations 
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between the G.D.R. and the F.R.G. a single German 
peace treaty would be agreed upon and signed. If the 
two German States fail to reach agreement on the above- 
mentioned issues, steps would be taken to conclude a 
peace treaty with the two German States or with one of 
them, at the discretion of the States concerned. 

To avoid delaying a peace settlement it is essential to 
fix a time limit within which the Germans should seek 
possible ways for agreements on problems within their 
internal competence. The Soviet Government considers 
that not more than 6 months are needed for such negotia- 
tions. This period is quite sufficient for the G.D.R. and 
F.R.G. to establish contacts and to negotiate, since an 
understanding of the necessity of putting an end to the 
vestiges of the Second World War in Europe has matured 
during the sixteen post-war years. 

7. The Soviet Government is prepared to consider any 
constructive proposals of the United States Government 
on a German peace treaty and on normalizing the situ- 
ation in West Berlin. The Soviet Government will show 
a maximum of good will in order that the question of a 
German peace treaty may be settled by mutual agreement 
between the U.S.S.R., the United States, and other States 
eoncerned. The signing of a German peace treaty by all 
the members of the anti-Hitlerite coalition and the settle- 


ment of the question of a neutral status for West Berlin 
on this basis would create better conditions for trust 
among States and for the solution of such important inter- 
national problems as disarmament and others. But, if 
the United States does not show that it realizes the 
necessity of concluding a peace treaty, we shall deplore 
it because we shall be obliged to sign a peace treaty, which 
it would be impossible and dangerous to delay, not with 
all the States but only with those that wish to sign it. 

The peace treaty would specifically define the status 
of West Berlin as a free city and the Soviet Union, just 
as the other parties to the treaty, would of course observe 
it strictly; measures would also be taken to ensure that 
this status be respected by other countries as well. At the 
same time, this would mean putting an end to the occu- 
pation regime in West Berlin with all its implications. 
In particular, questions of using the means of commu- 
nication by land, water or air within the territory of the 
G.D.R. would have to be settled solely by appropriate 
agreements with the G.D.R. That is but natural, since 
control over such means of communication is an inalien- 
able right of every sovereign State. 

8. The conclusion of a German treaty would be an 
important step towards the final post-war settlement in 
Europe for which the Soviet Union is persistently striving. 


Guerrilla Warfare in the Underdeveloped Areas 


by W. W. Rostow 


Deputy Special Assistant to the President for National Security Affairs* 


I welcome this opportunity to speak to you, 
drawn as most of you are from 19 nations whose 
fate is bound up with that of my own country. I 
know something of the standards by which you 
have been selected to undertake this course at Fort 
Bragg. I know something of your distinguished 
military careers, including, for some of you, ex- 
tended periods of combat. I have examined the 
structure and substance of the remarkable course 
which you have completed—one of the most 
imaginative and wide-ranging of which I know. 

In talking to you about the context in which we 
face the guerrilla warfare problem in the under- 


1 Address made at graduation ceremonies at the U.S. 
Army Special Warfare School, Fort Bragg, N.C., on 
June 28. 


August 7, 1961 


developed areas, I am talking about a subject at 
which you are working professionals, with that 
peculiarly heightened knowledge that comes to all 
students briefly when they have just had their 
examinations and are about to graduate. Never- 
theless, it may be of interest to you to hear how 
this problem appears from the perspective in 
which I happen to work, that is, as an adviser to 
the President on national security affairs. 

It does not require much imagination to under- 
stand why President Kennedy has taken the 
problem of guerrilla warfare seriously. When 
this administration came to responsibility it faced 
four major crises: Cuba, the Congo, Laos, and 
Viet-Nam. Each represented a successful Com- 
munist breaching—over the previous 2 years—of 
the cold-war truce lines which had emerged from 
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the Second World War and its aftermath. In 
different ways each had arisen from the efforts of 
the international Communist movement to exploit 
the inherent instabilities of the underdeveloped 
areas of the non-Communist world, and each had 
a guerrilla-warfare component. 

Cuba, of course, differed from the other cases. 
The Cuban revolution against Batista was a broad- 
based national insurrection. But that revolution 
was tragically captured from within by the Com- 
munist apparatus; and now Latin America faces 
the danger of Cuba’s being used as the base for 
training, supply, and direction of guerrilla war- 
fare in the hemisphere. 

More than that, Mr. Khrushchev, in his report 
to the Moscow conference of Communist parties 
(published January 6, 1961), had explained at 
great length that the Communists fully support 
what he called wars of national liberation and 
would march in the front rank with the peoples 
waging such struggles. The military arm of Mr. 
Khrushchev’s January 1961 doctrine is, clearly, 
guerrilla warfare. 

Faced with these four crises, pressing in on the 
President from day to day, and faced with the 
candidly stated position of Mr. Khrushchev, we 
have, indeed, begun to take the problem of guer- 
rilla warfare seriously. 


Revolutionary Process in Southern Hemisphere 


To understand this problem, however, one must 
begin with the great revolutionary process that is 
going forward in the southern half of the world; 
for the guerrilla warfare problem in these regions 
is a product of that revolutionary process and the 
Communist effort and intent to exploit it. 

What is happening throughout Latin America, 
Africa, the Middle East, and Asia is this: Old 
societies are changing their ways in order to create 
and maintain a national personality on the world 
scene and to bring to their peoples the benefits 
modern technology can offer. This process is 
truly revolutionary. It touches every aspect of 
the traditional life—economic, social, and political. 
The introduction of modern technology bring : 
about not merely new methods of production but 
a new style of family life, new links between the 
villages and the cities, the beginnings of national 
politics, and a new relationship to the world 
outside. 
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Like all revolutions, the revolution of moderni- 
zation is disturbing. Individual men are torn be- 
tween the commitment to the old familiar way of 
life and the attractions of a modern way of life. 
The power of old social groups—notably the land- 
lord, who usually dominates the traditional 
society—is reduced. Power moves toward those 
who can command the tools of modern technology, 
including modern weapons. Men and women in 
the villages and the cities, feeling that the old 
ways of life are shaken and that new possibilities 
are open to them, express old resentments and new 
hopes. 

This is the grand arena of revolutionary change 
which the Communists are exploiting with great 
energy. They believe that their techniques of 
organization—based on small disciplined cadres of 
conspirators—are ideally suited to grasp and to 
hold power in these turbulent settings. They be- 
lieve that the weak transitional governments that 
one is likely to find during this modernization 
process are highly vulnerable to subversion and 
to guerrilla warfare. And whatever Communist 
doctrines of historical inevitability may be, Com- 
munists know that their time to seize power in the 
underdeveloped areas is limited. They know 
that, as momentum takes hold in an under- 
developed area—and the fundamental social 
problems inherited from the traditional society are 
solved—their chances to seize power decline. 

It is on the weakest nations, facing their most 
difficult transitional moments, that the Commu- 
nists concentrate their attention. They are the 
scavengers of the modernization process. They 
believe that the techniques of political centraliza- 
tion under dictatorial control—and the projected 
image of Soviet and Chinese Communist economic 
progress—will persuade hesitant men, faced by 
great transitional problems, that the Communist 
model should be adopted for modernization, even 
at the cost of surrendering human liberty. They 
believe that they can exploit effectively the resent- 
ments built up in many of these areas against 
colonial rule and that they can associate them- 
selves effectively with the desire of the emerging 
nations for independence, for status on the world 
scene, and for material progress. 

This is a formidable program; for the history 
of this century teaches us that communism is not 
the longrun wave of the future toward which 
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societies are naturally drawn. On the contrary. 
But it is one particular form of modern society 
to which a nation may fall prey during the transi- 
tional process. Communism is best understood as 
a disease of the transition to modernization. 


America’s Purpose and Strategy 


What is our reply to this historical conception 
and strategy? What is the American purpose 
and the American strategy? We, too, recognize 
that a revolutionary process is under way. We 
are dedicated to the proposition that this revolu- 
tionary process of modernization shall be per- 
mitted to go forward in independence, with 
increasing degrees of human freedom. We seek 
two results: first, that truly independent nations 
shall emerge on the world scene; and, second, that 
each nation will be permitted to fashion, out of 
its own culture and its own ambitions, the kind 
of modern society it wants. The same religious 
and philosophical beliefs which decree that we 
respect the uniqueness of each individual make it 
natural that we respect the uniqueness of each 
national society. Moreover, we Americans are 
confident that, if the independence of this process 
can be maintained over the coming years and dec- 
ades, these societies will choose their own version 
of what we would recognize as a democratic, open 
society. 

These are our commitments of policy and of 
faith. The United States has no interest in 
political satellites. Where we have military pacts 
we have them because governments feel directly 
endangered by outside military action and we 
are prepared to help protect their independence 
against such military action. But, to use Mao 
Tse-tung’s famous phrase, we do not seek nations 
which “lean to one side.” We seek nations which 
shall stand up straight. And we do so for a 
reason: because we are deeply confident that na- 
tions which stand up straight will protect their 
independence and move in their own ways and 
in their own time toward human freedom and 
political democracy. 


Protecting Independence of Revolutionary Process 


Thus our central task in the underdeveloped 
areas, as we see it, is to protect the independence 
of the revolutionary process now going forward. 
This is our mission, and it is our ultimate strength. 
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For this is not—and cannot be—the mission of 
communism. And in time, through the fog of 
propaganda and the honest confusions of men 
caught up in the business of making new nations, 
this fundamental] difference will become increas- 
ingly clear in the southern half of the world. The 
American interest will be served if our children 
live in an environment of strong, assertive, in- 
dependent nations, capable, because they are 
strong, of assuming collective responsibility for 
the peace. 

The diffusion of power is the basis for freedom 
within our own society, and we have no reason to 
fear it on the world scene. But this outcome 
would be a defeat for communism—not for Russia 
as a national] state, but for communism. Despite 
all the Communist talk of aiding movements of 
national independence, they are driven in the end, 
by the nature of their system, to violate the in- 
dependence of nations. Despite all the Com- 
munist talk of American imperialism, we are com- 
mitted, by the nature of our system, to support 
the cause of national independence. And the 
truth will out. 

The victory we seek will see no ticker tape 
parades down Broadway, no climactic battles, nor 
great American celebrations of victory. It is a 
victory which will take many years and decades 
of hard work and dedication—by many peoples— 
to bring about. This will not be a victory of the 
United States over the Soviet Union. It wil] not 
be a victory of capitalism over socialism. It will 
be a victory of men and nations which aim to stand 
up straight, over the forces which wish to entrap 
and to exploit their revolutionary aspirations of 
modernization. What this victory involves, in 
the end, is the assertion by nations of their right 
to independence and by men and women of their 
right to freedom as they understand it. And we 
deeply believe this victory will come—on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain. 

If Americans do not seek victory in the usual 
sense, what do we seek? What is the national 
interest of the United States? Why do we Ameri- 
cans expend our treasure and assume the risks 
of modern war in this global struggle? For 
Americans the reward of victory will be, simply, 
this: It will permit American society to continue 
to develop along the old humane lines which go 
back to our birth as a nation—and which reach 
deeper into history than that—back to the Medi- 
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terranean roots of Western life. We are strug- 
gling to maintain an environment on the world 
scene which will permit our open society to sur- 
vive and to flourish. 


U.S. Responsibilities 


To make this vision come true places a great 
burden on the United States at this phase of his- 
tory. The preservation of independence has many 
dimensions. 

The United States has the primary responsi- 
bility for deterring the use of nuclear weapons 
in the pursuit of Communist ambitions. The 
United States has a major responsibility to deter 
the kind of overt aggression with conventional 
forces which was launched in June 1950 in Korea. 

The United States has the primary responsi- 
bility for assisting the economies of those hard- 
pressed states on the periphery of the Communist 
bloc, which are under acute military or quasi- 
military pressure which they cannot bear from 
their own resources; for example, south Korea, 
Viet-Nam, Taiwan, Pakistan, Iran. The United 
States has a special responsibility of leadership in 
bringing not merely its own resources but the re- 
sources of all the free world to bear in aiding the 
longrun development of those nations which are 


serious about modernizing their economy and 


their social life. And, as President Kennedy has 
made clear, he regards no program of his adminis- 
tration as more important than his program for 
long-term economic development, dramatized, for 
example, by the Alliance for Progress in Latin 
America. Independence cannot be maintained by 
military measures alone. Modern societies must 
be built, and we are prepared to help build them. 

Finally, the United States has a role to play— 
symbolized by your presence here and by mine— 
in learning to deter guerrilla warfare, if possible, 
and to deal with it, if necessary. 


Local and International Responsibilities 


I do not need to tell you that the primary 
responsibility for dealing with guerrilla warfare 
in the underdeveloped areas cannot be American. 
There are many ways in which we can help—and 
we are searching our minds and our imaginations 
to learn better how to help; but a guerrilla war 
must be fought primarily by those on the spot. 
This is so for a quite particular reason. A guer- 
rilla war is an intimate affair, fought not merely 
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with weapons but fought in the minds of the men 
who live in the villages and in the hills, fought 
by the spirit and policy of those who run the local 
government. An outsider cannot, by himself, win 
a guerrilla war. He can help create conditions 
in which it can be won, and he can directly assist 
those prepared to fight for their independence. 
We are determined to help destroy this inter- 
national disease; that is, guerrilla war designed, 
initiated, supplied, and led from outside an in- 
dependent nation. 

Although as leader of the free world the United 
States has special responsibilities which it accepts 
in this common venture of deterrence, it is impor- 
tant that the whole international community begin 
to accept its responsibility for dealing with this 
form of aggression. It is important that the world 
become clear in mind, for example, that the opera- 
tion run from Hanoi against Viet-Nam is as clear 
a form of aggression as the violation of the 38th 
parallel by the north Korean armies in June 1950. 

In my conversations with representatives of 
foreign governments, I am sometimes lectured that 
this or that government within the free world is 
not popular; they tell me that guerrilla warfare 
cannot be won unless the peoples are dissatisfied. 
These are, at best, half-truths. The truth is that 
guerrilla warfare, mounted from external bases— 
with rights of sanctuary—is a terrible burden to 
carry for any government in a society making its 
way toward modernization. As you know, it takes 
somewhere between 10 and 20 soldiers to control 
1 guerrilla in an organized operation. Moreover, 
the guerrilla force has this advantage: its task is 
merely to destroy, while the government must 
build and protect what it is building. A guerrilla 
war mounted from outside a transitional nation 
is a crude act of international vandalism. There 
will be no peace in the world if the international 
community accepts the outcome of a guerrilla war, 
mounted from outside a nation, as tantamount to 
a free election. 

The sending of men and arms across interna- 
tional boundaries and the direction of guerrilla 
war from outside a sovereign nation is aggression ; 
and this is a fact which the whole international 
community must confront and whose consequent 
responsibilities it must accept. Without such in- 
ternational action those against whom aggression 
is mounted will be driven inevitably to seek out 
and engage the ultimate source of the aggression 
they confront. 
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I suspect that in the end the real meaning of 
the conference on Laos at Geneva will hinge on 
this question: It will depend on whether or not 
the international community is prepared to mount 
an International Control Commission which has 
the will and the capacity to control the borders it 
was designed to control. 


Learning To Prevent Guerrilla Wars 


In facing the problem of guerrilla war, I have 
one observation to make as a historian. It is now 
fashionable—and I daresay for you it was com- 
pulsory—to read the learned works of Mao Tse- 
tung and Che Guevara on guerrilla warfare. 
This is, indeed, proper. One should read with 
care and without passion into the minds of one’s 
enemies. But it is historically inaccurate and 
psychologicaliy dangerous to think that these men 
created the strategy and tactics of guerrilla war to 
which we are now responding. Guerrilla warfare 
is not a form of military and psychological magic 
created by the Communists. There is no rule or 
parable in the Communist texts which was not 
known at an earlier time in history. The operation 
of Marion’s men in relation to the Battle of Cow- 
pens in the American Revolution was, for example, 
governed by rules which Mao merely echoes. Che 
Guevara knows nothing'of this business that T. E. 
Lawrence did not know or was not practiced, for 
example, in the Peninsular Campaign during the 
Napoleonic wars, a century earlier. The orches- 
tration of professional troops, militia, and guer- 
rilla fighters is an old game whose rules can be 
studied and learned. 

My point is that we are up against a form of 
warfare which is powerful and effective only when 
we do not put our minds clearly to work on how to 
deal with it. I, for one, believe that with pur- 
poseful efforts most nations which might now be 
susceptible to guerrilla warfare could handle their 
border areas in ways which would make them 
very unattractive to the initiation of this ugly 
game. We can learn to prevent the emergence of 
the famous sea in which Mao Tse-tung taught his 
men to swim. This requires, of course, not merely 
a proper military program of deterrence but pro- 
grams of village development, communications, 
and indoctrination. The best way to fight a guer- 
rilla war is to prevent it from happening. And 
this can be done. 

Similarly, I am confident that we can deal with 
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the kind of operation now under way in Viet- 
Nam. It is an extremely dangerous operation, 
and it could overwhelm Viet-Nam if the Vietnam- 
ese—aided by the free world—do not deal with it. 
But it is an unsubtle operation, by the book, based 
more on murder than on political or psycholog- 
ical appeal. 

When Communists speak of wars of national 
liberation and of their support for “progressive 
forces,” I think of the systematic program of as- 
sassination now going forward in which the prin- 
cipal victims are the health, agriculture, and 
education officers in the Viet-Nam villages. The 
Viet Cong are not trying to persuade the peasants 
of Viet-Nam that communism is good; they are 
trying to persuade them that their lives are in- 
secure unless they cooperate with them. With 
resolution and confidence on all sides and with 
the assumption of international responsibility for 
the frontier problem, I believe we are going to 
bring this threat to the independence of Viet-Nam 
under control. 

My view is, then, that we confront in guerrilla 
warfare in the underdeveloped areas a systematic 
attempt by the Communists to impose a serious 
disease on those societies attempting the transi- 
tion to modernization. This attempt is a present 
danger in southeast Asia. It could quickly become 
a major danger in Africa and Latin America. 
I salute in particular those among you whose duty 
it is—along with others—to prevent that disease, 
if possible, and to eliminate it where it is imposed. 

As I understand the course you are now com- 
pleting, it is designed to impress on you this truth: 
You are not merely soldiers in the old sense. 
Your job is not merely to accept the risks of war 
and to master its skills. Your job is to work with 
understanding with your fellow citizens in the 
whole creative process of modernization. From 
our perspective in Washington you take your 
place side by side with those others who are com- 
mitted to help fashion independent, modern 
societies out of the revolutionary process now go- 
ing forward. I salute you as I would a group of 
doctors, teachers, economic planners, agricultural 
experts, civil servants, or those others who are now 
leading the way in the whole southern half of the 
globe in fashioning new nations and societies that 
will stand up straight and assume in time their 
rightful place of dignity and responsibility in 
the world community; for this is our common 
mission. 
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Each of us must carry into his day-to-day work 
an equal understanding of the military and the 
creative dimensions of the job. I can tell you that 
those with whom I have the privilege to work are 
dedicated to that mission with every resource of 
mind and spirit at our command. 


Free Transportation to U.S. Offered 
to Cubans With Visas or Waivers 


Press release 524 dated July 22 


The Department of State announced on July 22 
that the U.S. Government has arranged to defray 
the cost of transporting from Cuba to the United 
States more than 20,000 Cuban citizens who have 
U.S. visas or for whom waivers of visas were 
issued on or before July 21, 1961. 

The Immigration and Naturalization Act gives 
the Secretary of State and the Attorney General, 
jointly, discretionary authority to waive visa re- 
quirements on the basis of unforeseen emergencies 
in individual cases. The bulk of the waivers 
granted to Cubans now awaiting passage to the 
United States has been given to reunite divided 
families and to permit students under the age of 
21 to carry out their wish to follow or continue 
studies in the United States. The waiver recipi- 
ents in question are primarily relatives of the 
thousands of Cubans who have found refuge in the 
United States since January 1, 1959, or of residents 
of longer standing. 

Transportation companies have not found it 
possible to provide sufficient accommodations for 
persons who wish to travel from Cuba to the 
United States since payment for passages is made 
in Cuban pesos that are deposited in Cuba and 
cannot be converted into usable foreign currency. 
It is hoped that, with this provision of arrange- 
ments for additional transportation facilities, it 
will be possible for the Cubans to depart from 
Cuba at a rate of at least 1,000 per day, for about 
3 weeks, if no obstacles intervene beyond their 
control or that of the U.S. Government. 


Panel on Nuclear Testing Named 


White House press release dated July 20 

President Kennedy announced on July 20 the 
formation of an 11-man special Ad Hoc Panel on 
Nuclear Testing to review technical questions con- 
nected with the problem of nuclear testing. The 
members of the panel are: 


William O. Baker, Vice President, Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, Murray Hill, N.J. 

Hans A. Bethe, Professor of Physics, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 

Norris BE. Bradbury, Director, Los Alamos Scientific 
Laboratory, Los Alamos, N. Mex. 

James B. Fisk, President, Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
Murray Hill, N.J. 

John 8S. Foster, Jr., Director, University of California 
Radiation Laboratory, Livermore, Calif. 

George B. Kistiakowsky, Professor of Chemistry, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Wolfgang K. H. Panofsky, chairman, Professor of Physics, 
Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 
Frank Press, Director, Seismological Laboratory, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, Pasadena, Calif. 
Louis H. Roddis, President, Pennsylvania Electric Co., 
Johnstown, Pa. 

John W. Tukey, Professor of Mathematics, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N.J. 

Walter H. Zinn, Vice President, Nuclear Division, Com- 
bustion Engineering, Inc., Windsor, Conn. 


Letters of Credence 


Poland 

The newly appointed Ambassador of Poland, 
Edward Drozniak, presented his credentials to 
President Kennedy on July 19. For texts of the 
Ambassador’s remarks and the President’s reply, 
see Department of State press release 508 dated 
July 19. 


Sierra Leone 

The newly appointed Ambassador of Sierra 
Leone, Richard E. Kelfa-Caulker, presented his 
credentials to President Kennedy on July 18. For 
texts of the Ambassador’s remarks and the Presi- 
dent’s reply, see Department of State press release 
505 dated July 18. 
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Meeting of Presidents Enhances Understanding 
and Close Cooperation of U.S. and Pakistan 


Mohammed Ayub Khan, President of Pakistan, 
made an official visit to the United States July 
11-18. Following is an exchange of greetings 
between President Kennedy and President Ayub 
on July 11 and the text of a joint communique 
issued on July 13 at the close of the Washington 
portion of President Ayub’s visit; together with 
the text of his address to a joint session of Con- 
gress on July 12. 


EXCHANGE OF GREETINGS 


White House press release dated July 11 
President Kennedy 


It is a great pleasure and great honor for me 
to welcome our distinguished visitor, the Presi- 
dent of Pakistan. I do not know if he realizes 
that many generations of young boys, of which 
I was one in this century, found the same excite- 
ment, the same adventure in the history of his 
country that young men, young boys, find in my 
own country in Laramie, Fort Dodge, Tombstone, 
and all the rest. 

The Khyber Pass, the fact that Alexander’s 
troops moved through your country so many years 
ago in extending their control to the far reaches 
of the known earth, the great struggles of the 
19th and 20th centuries, new frontiers—all this 
had a great effect upon at least one young Amer- 
ican growing up; and I am sure it was shared by 
many of my contemporaries. 

We are also glad to have you here because 


+The Department of State announced on July 7 (press 
release 482) that, after a visit in New York City on 
July 14 and a trip to President Eisenhower’s farm at 
Gettysburg, Pa., on July 15, President Ayub would ac- 
company Vice President and Mrs. Johnson to the LBJ 
Ranch in Texas, would address the Texas State Legis- 
lature at Austin on July 17, return to New York that 
day, and leave for Pakistan on July 18. 
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Americans in private and in their public life 
appreciate the value of friendship and the con- 
stancy of friends. And it is a fact which is re- 
membered by every citizen of this country that, 
during the difficult days which faced our country 
at the time of the war in Korea, one of the first 
to offer us assistance was your country and one 
of those who played a most significant role dur- 
ing the whole years of the long struggle was the 
country of Pakistan. 

Thirdly, we are glad to have you here because, 
even in my short months as President of the 
United States, I have had my own opportunity 
to make a judgment of the vigor, of the friend- 
ship, of the people of your country. And during 
the difficult days which we have already had, 
the support and friendship which your country 
has extended to us has caused you to be especially 
welcome today. 

Most of all, we are glad to have you here 
because you come as the head of an important 
and powerful country which is allied with us in 
SEATO [Southeast Asia Treaty Organization], 
which is associated with us in CENTO [Central 
Treaty Organization], which represents a power- 
ful force for freedom in your area of the world. 

I want to say that the President had originally 
intended to come in November, but after the Vice 
President’s trip there,? where he was most im- 
pressed with the exchange of views which he had 
with the President, he suggested that we impose 
upon the President and ask him to move his trip 
ahead because of the importance of consultation 
on great issues during these summer months. He 
was kind enough to do it, and I want to say, Mr. 
President, that we appreciate your coming now. 

We are looking forward to having a chance to 


*For background and text of a joint communique of 
President Ayub and Vice President Johnson, see BULLETIN 
of June 19, 1961, pp. 956 and 960. 
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talk with you on the great issues which face both 
of our countries. Your leadership in your country, 
your stand for freedom, your efforts to build a 
better life for your people, your efforts to harness 
science in order to defeat nature, in the whole 
effort to reclaim your land and make it fruitful— 
all these things have made you a figure which 
causes us to be extremely grateful to have you 
here. 

I want you to know, Mr. President, and I hope 
your countrymen know, that you come with the 
warmest welcome from the people of this country 
and the warmest welcome from the Government, 
the warmest welcome from the Congress—as you 
will see tomorrow. 

I want to say, Mr. President, that in these dif- 
ficult days it is a pleasure to welcome a friend of 
immediacy and constancy, the President of 
Pakistan. 


President Ayub 


I am overwhelmed by the warmth of the recep- 
tion, Mr. President, you have given me and the 
very kind words you have expressed about my 
country and its relationship with your country. 

We in Pakistan take deep interest in the think- 
ing, policies, and actions of the United States of 


America, although we are a long way away from 
you and you are a long way away from us; but 
the world has shrunk, and we feel that our safety 
and our security and our independence is endur- 
ably linked with yours. And I hope that you also 
fee] that your interests in the regions in which we 
live are an identification with our interest. 

We therefore naturally take deepest interest in 
what goes on in this country and especially what 
you do, sir. We watch you very carefully, for the 
simple reason that what you do affects our future. 
And so therefore, Mr. President, I have come here 
to see you especially, to exchange views with you, 
for the simple reason that your country and my 
country are so close to each other. And when in 
the near future very far-reaching events may over- 
take us, it is necessary that we should all have our 
minds clear as to the work that has to be done. At 
the same time I have heard of your great dynamic 
personality and the people that are around you, 
and it is so nice and refreshing to hear of some- 
body who has the wisdom, the drive, and the go, 
that at least it does my heart a lot of good. I am 
looking forward to having the opportunity of ex- 
changing views with you and the other members of 
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your team, and I shall be presenting before you 
the views of the people of Pakistan right on the 
other side of the world—and it is a good thing 
to know what goes on on the other side of the hill. 

And at the same time I shall be anxiously listen- 
ing to what you have to say, and I have no doubt 
that our area of understanding will enlarge as a 
result of it and our friendship will get stronger. 

Before I finish I would like to perform one more 
pleasant duty, and that is this: Mr. President, I 
bring to you the greetings—through you to the 
people of the United States of America—the greet- 
ings of the people of Pakistan. They wish you all 
well. 

Thank you. 


JOINT COMMUNIQUE 


White House press release dated July 13 


President Kennedy and President Ayub have 
had a cordial and frank exchange of views over 
the past three days on topics of mutual interest 
to their Governments. The visit afforded a timely 
opportunity for the two Presidents to establish a 
personal acquaintance and to carry forward the 
exchange of views which has taken place by cor- 
respondence over the past several months. 

The two Presidents reviewed at length the inter- 
national situation with emphasis upon events in 
areas in which the dangers of conflict have become 
a cause of deep concern to the community of na- 
tions, The talks on these subjects again under- 
lined the importance of close cooperation and un- 
derstanding between nations of the free world in 
order to provide the greatest possible unity in pro- 
tecting the independence of states and in preserv- 
ing international peace and security. 

They considered the dangers arising out of re- 
cent events in Berlin and in Southeast Asia, espe- 
cially in Laos. 

The two Presidents examined together the 
threats to the free people of the subcontinent of 
South Asia and agreed that this area is a primary 
target of international Communism; that the in- 


tegrity and independence of each country in this 
area depend heavily upon friendship and coopera- 


tion among all of them; and that solutions of 
divisive issues, which call for farsighted states- 
manship on all sides, are a clear and present need. 

President Ayub reaffirmed the desire and objec- 
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tive of his Government to maintain friendly rela- 
tions with all neighboring states based on mutual 
respect and the integrity of Pakistan’s borders. He 
reviewed his Government’s position on the Kash- 
mir issue and stressed the great importance at- 
tached to this issue by the people of Pakistan. He 
stated that current developments in South Asia 
had made an early resolution of this issue impera- 
tive. President Kennedy affirmed the desire of the 
United States to see a satisfactory solution of the 
Kashmir issue and expressed the hope that prog- 
ress toward a settlement would be possible at an 
early date. 

The coincidence of President Ayub’s visit with 
the tenth anniversary of economic cooperation be- 
tween the United States and Pakistan * afforded 
a unique opportunity for a thorough review of 
Pakistan’s economic development program. The 
two Presidents discussed the substantial advances 
that have been made in agriculture, industrial pro- 
duction, communications, education and other pro- 
grams designed to bring a better life to the people 
of Pakistan. They agreed upon the need for out- 
side aid to fulfill the financing requirements of the 
current Five Year Plan, and discussed the forth- 
coming Consortium meeting sponsored by the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment to provide needed assistance. President 
Ayub was assured of firm United States interest 
in the finding of adequate funds so that this pro- 
gram will be implemented with the greatest possi- 
ble effectiveness. 

They examined the serious problem of water- 
logging and salinity which is rapidly taking vast 
areas of land out of cultivation. It was agreed 
that the United States would send to Pakistan in 
the very near future a mission of highly qualified 
scientists and engineers with a view to making 
suggestions to the Government of Pakistan for 
speeding up progress in combating this problem 
which is recognized to be of greatest importance 
to the people of that country. Efforts will then 
be made with friendly countries to work out the 
provision of the necessary external financing. 

President Kennedy expressed keen interest in 
President Ayub’s description of the needs of Pak- 
istan relating to scientific and technical facilities. 

The two Presidents reaffirmed the solemn pur- 
pose of the bilateral agreement signed by the two 


* For a statement by President Kennedy noting the 10th 
anniversary, see ibid., July 24, 1961, p. 164. 
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Governments on March 5, 1959* which declares 
among other things that “the Government of the 
United States of America regards as vital to its 
national interest and to world peace the preserva- 
tion of the independence and integrity of Pak- 
istan....” They also reaffirmed the value of 
existing collective security arrangements as an 
instrument for defense against aggression. 

They reviewed the progress of United States 
military assistance to Pakistan which is being 
extended in order to assist that nation to maintain 
forces for the preservation of its security. 

President Ayub described the progress which 
has been made toward the development of a new 
constitution suitable to the requirements of the 
people of Pakistan. 

The two Presidents agreed that this, their first 
meeting, has greatly enhanced the understanding 
between the Governments of Pakistan and the 
United States and has contributed substantially to 
continuing close cooperation between the two 
nations. 


ADDRESS TO CONGRESS: 


Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, and ladies and gentlemen. 
I regard it as a great privilege to have been given the 
opportunity to address this august body, the most power- 
ful and the most distinguished representative institution 
in the world. 

I am told my time is short, so although there are many 
things I could talk to you about that would probably take 
longer, I will have to go over the ground rapidly. 

I come from Pakistan, which is a country which is allied 
to the United States of America and a friend of your 
country. 

We gained our independence just under 14 years ago, 
although we are a people who have a history which 
stretches back in terms of centuries. 

Coming to independence at a time when the world is 
moving at an enormously fast pace and new countries like 
ours have to make every effort to move at that pace for 
the sake of their survival poses an enormous problem. 
What I am going to talk about are essentially the problems 
that we in Pakistan face, what sort of mistakes we have 
made, and what sort of remedies we are trying to evolve 
for our problems. 

It would not be untrue to say that similar conditions 
by and large apply to other emergent countries. First of 
all, Pakistan. lies in the Indian subcontinent. When the 
time for independence came, the Moslems of the Indian 
subcontinent, who numbered then 100 million out of a 


‘ For background and text, see ibid., Mar. 23, 1959, p. 416. . 
* Reprinted from the Congressional Record of July 12, 
1961, p. 11523. 
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population of some 350 million-odd, made a demand that 
they should have a separate homeland where they could 
develop on the basis of their own ideology. 

This demand was based on our resolves to put into prac- 
tice our beliefs and the principles of our faith. At the 
same time when it came to a counting of heads in a society 
like that of India with its caste system and other preju- 
dices, people who do not fit into this caste system have no 
particular place worth mentioning. So this minority, if 
you like to call it that, of 100 million felt that in the type 
of society which is ordained by Hinduism, we shall have 
no place unless we have a separate homeland. So, there- 
fore, I like you to understand this demand and this 
carving out of a separate homeland of Moslems in the 
subcontinent was not based on bigotry or intolerance or 
anything like that. The whole object was to escape those 
things to the extent possible. That really is the genesis 
and the philosophy of Pakistan. We have no intention of 
creating a theocratic or a priest-ridden state or anything 
like that. We want oniy to develop in the light of our 
faith and our beliefs. 


Problems Facing Pakistan 


Having said that, I shall then describe the sort of prob- 
lems we have to face—social problems, economic prob- 
lems, and political problems. Socially, and it is only 
recently that we have been trying to break out of that 
state, we were a feudal society. There was hardly any 
industry in the areas that comprised Pakistan. We pro- 
vided the manpower for the British Army which fought— 
and I, myself, was one of them—for the British cause 
right from, perhaps, Peiping to New Chapelle. Our 
society apart from being feudal is very much tribal—with 
a tribal consciousness, and soon. So after independence, 
the immediate problem was how to weld this society into 
a nation. In order to be able to do that measures, such 
as for instance the equalization of different strata of 
society, were necessary. At the same time, we had 
to organize and install political institutions which would 
enable that society of different strata to be able to make 
a wise choice. There was a dearth of education in the 
country. About 15 percent of the people were educated. 
Our agriculture was and still is not modern, and unless 
a country’s agriculture is put right and its people are 
given the food and the necessary ingredients for a healthy 
life, we cannot carry through other reforms or measures 
of progress. 

Politically we have not gone very far because we just 
came out of feudalism. We did not have political institu- 
tions suited to the genius of the people. Our aim always 
has been and always shall, be to have representative in- 
stitutions, to have democracy with the people having a 
direct voice in their own affairs. 

We did not have political institutions that could meet 
our requirements in the light of the state of develop- 
ment of our society. We adopted the British parlia- 
mentary form of political system, a highly refined system. 
We chose this highly refined system because that was 
the only one with which our leaders were familiar and 
which had a chance of success. 
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As far as the basic, shall we say, basic need for having 
a democratic system is concerned, it was not something 
that had to be imposed from the outside. Certainly in 
our Moslem society, there is a deep belief in ideas of 
brotherhood and fraternity. These are the basic prin- 
ciples of our faith. 

In Moslem society there is no such thing as color 
prejudice or race prejudice. Our people are, shail we 
say, color blind and race blind. Therefore, the in- 
gredients of democracy are there. 

The question was, How would we evolve, what sort of 
system could we evolve, that suited our set of problems, 
that suited the genius of our peoples and their circum- 
stances and their aspirations. 

As I said, Pakistan came into being some 14 years ago. 
After coming into being we were faced with several 
major problems. There being various areas of Pakistan 
we had to set up initially a central government and a 
number of provincial governments. These governments 
did not exist as such in the area of Pakistan; they had to 
be started from the word go. 

Thereafter, for a time, we had the father of the nation 
of whom you might have heard, Mohammed Ali Jinnah. 
He died soon after Pakistan came into being. His very 
trusted lieutenant, the able Liaqat Ali Khan as you know, 
was assassinated some years afterwards. We had a suc- 
cession of bad leadership when the need was for powerful 
leadership, for positive leadership, for leadership that 
would give stability to the country, and give meaning 
and purpose to the institutions of democracy, and estab- 
lish healthy traditions of democratic government. 

The day came when we got into a very bad state of 
affairs indeed; our political affairs ran into great dif- 
ficulty through political wrangling, through lack of clar- 
ity of vision, courage, and character. Some of the men 
who should have taken the trouble to exert and show their 
authority failed to do so, and and it looked as though 
the country were going to disintegrate. 

Our people are very good people. They bore all this 
with great fortitude and courage, but after a stage they 
began to lose heart. 

The time came when I heard of it with my own ears. 
I was then the commander in chief of the army. I had 
been the commander in chief for 7 years. People openly 
started saying that this man could save us if he wished 
to, but he does not have the courage to do so. 

They did not realize my problem. My problem was for 
a new fledgling country to create an army worthy of the 
people. That was the first thing. 

If you will study the history of any country that has 
gotten its independence, a country that has a good non- 
political army and a good civil service, in spite of difficulty, 
has been able to move on and preserve its integrity. There- 
fore, it was my duty and honor to give the country the 
army it deserved; and, furthermore, in spite of the prev- 
alence of these trying political conditions, to insure that 
that army remained nonpolitical. 

Before that on several occasions I had been approached 
by the then head of state to the effect we could see that 
as we were going on we were not going to make any 
headway and would I take over power. I refused that 
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offer. It was not that one did not feel the sense of re- 
sponsibility, but my loyalty was to the soldiers of my 
country and to that army to which I belonged. However, 
the stage comes in life when you have to think of your 
future, the future of your generation and their very 
existence, and unpleasant decisions have to be made. 

Therefore, there was a revolution in our country. I 
was the head of that revolution and it was, therefore, my 
responsibility to put into effect the sort of things that 
would remove the illnesses of the country, and bring it 
back to life and prepare it for the forward march of 
development and progress. 


Land Reform 


We therefore embarked on several measures of reform. 
The first thing that I thought must be done was to re- 
move or shorten the gap between the “haves” and the 
“have nots” of the country. Our country, basically an 
agricultural country, consisted of a large number of land- 
owners, who owned enormous areas of land, and a large 
number of people without land or a very limited amount 
of land. In a society like that you cannot work out a 
balanced wholesome democratic system. If the bulk of 
the people are under compulsion and obligation to a 
limited number, no democratic form of government can 
really go on and work very well. 

So I consulted my associates, and I put before them 
the sort of things I wanted to do, the sort of reforms I 
considered were necessary. They told me that the land 
reform was going to be the most difficult reform because 
this is the sort of thing that affects the most powerful 
people of the country, and if something goes wrong there 
will be rivers of blood in the country. 

Well, in a difficult situation like that you have got to 
take courage in your hands, you have to make difficult de- 
cisions, and I came to this conclusion: Unless we can 
resolve this problem, nothing else will have any lasting 
effect or will be of any use. 

We devised a scheme of land reform. It was not based 
on any form of vindictiveness. It was based on the 
philosophy that if a family wants to live on land they 
shali have enough land to be able to occupy their time 
and give them a good return, so that they can live a 
decent life and educate their children decently. 

Therefore, a very sensible scheme was devised, and for 
the rest of the land that was taken over compensation was 
offered and paid. This land was then given to the tenants 
who became the owners of the land, and they are paying 
the cost of the land over a period of 20 years. I am 
glad to be able to tell you that the land reform went 
off exceedingly well. 

A large number of these landowners are personal friends 
of mine. They are people I went to school with, people 
I was associated with in the army and elsewhere; we 
had known each other, we had been together, we had been 
shooting together, and so forth and so on. I often meet 
them and I tell them that these misfortunes I had to 
impose against my own friends I believe served them and 
the country well. I believe that I have saved my country 
from a terrible turmoil that was bound to occur if things 
had drifted on as they were. 
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As I say, the whole thing went off exceedingly well, 
indeed, and I felt proud of our people that they saw the 
signs of the time. Although it is not very easy to part 
with land—I do not know what happens in your country, 
but in my country if somebody takes someone else’s land, 
even an inch, they are prepared to shoot him. Now, none 
of these things happened. There has been a very good 
friend of America who went there and he met somebody 
and said: “Well, I am very glad to see the sort of things 
that have been done in Pakistan by your President, except 
that he has not shot a single landowner so far.” So I 
told him, Go and tell him there is no necessity for it— 
that shooting is not necessary. And it is a most stupid 
thing to do. It leaves its legacy, it leaves its scar. 

In our revolution there were no victims. People who 
had done wrong were given the option of retiring from 
public life, if they wished to do so, on specific charges. 
At the end of those charges there was not even imprison- 
ment provided, because my object was not to get involved 
in negative things but to be thinking of the future. 

We have a limited amount of manpower that must be 
employed in the reconstruction of our country and of our 
society. 

In the economic field we were badly off. The problem 
of our balance of payments was going wrong. Our agri- 
cultural production was not in a healthy state. From 
being a surplus food-producing area we became a deficit 
area, for several reasons. Of course, in addition, the rise 
in population was a thing that caused us worry, and it 
still causes us worry. 

So we endeavored to put the economy of the country on 
as healthy a basis as possible under present circum- 
stances and under the present resources of the country. 


Political Reform 


Politically we had to think and ask ourselves what sort 
of system can work in our circumstances of today. 

Some people think that if there was a parliament 
elected by the people we could have a democratic 
arrangement. But the moment that parliament was 
elected, the members of parliament lost all contact with 
their constituencies, lost all contact with the people. 
No democratic system can work unless it has its roots 
in the daily life of people. It cannot be a system which 
rather like an umbrella or a parachute can hang in the 
air. It has to have roots right in the hearts and life 
of the system. If the system is so designed that its roots 
go right down, the people are in a position to order their 
lives. If they order it well, they will reap the reward 
of it, and if they do not order it well they will suffer. 

They learn the art of give and take, the art of dis- 
cussions. They learn through that way the spirit of 
accommodation which is so necessary to run any demo- 
cratic system. 

Take your country, or take Britain, for instance. The 
real democratic system emerges from your trade unions, 
from your cooperatives, from your associations of all 
description, where people order their lives collectively in 
a spirit of give and take. If there is a heated discussion 
about something and somebody’s opinion is not accepted, 
he does not think that the world is going to come to an 
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end or that the heavens are going to fall. In our coun- 
try, in our part of the world, political feelings run far 
deeper than in any other part of the world, so that our 
concern was to find such an arrangement which would 
have contact with the life of the people. We had to 
awaken our people, who live in the villages, and so forth, 
to the new requirements of the time, and to the necessity 
for doing their full share in the advancement of the 
country ; and that means day-to-day education, day-to-day 
acquisition of information and understanding of events 
and affairs. 


A System of “‘Basic Democracy’”’ 


And so, therefore, we set up a system which we called, 
for want of a better name, a system of basic democracy. 
It was based on this principle, that if you asked a 
person a question which he or she could answer from 
that person’s knowledge, you would get the right re- 
sponse, and you would get the right election. But if 
your electoral system is so designed that broad masses 
of the people ask questions on matters with which they 
do not deal, or they are asked to make decisions about 
personalities they do not know, then they have to ask 
somebody else, or somebody else has to go and tell them 
that somebody is like this and somebody else is like that, 
and that somebody else often is a political demagogue. 
I do not say all politicians are that way, but certainly 
there is a difference between politicians, and some of 
them just mislead the people:and further schisms are 
started within the society. 

I know that your system works on a two-party basis 
and like any other game, you have got to have rules for 
it. You cannot have more than two teams in the field, 
can you? If you have more than two teams in the field 
you have confusion. You do not know who is losing 
and who is winning. 

In our case, there were to my knowledge 15 teams 
in the field. You can imagine the state of chaos that 
that sort of condition creates. 

Coming back to this problem which we posed to our- 
selves and for which we had to provide an answer, it 
was, What sort of electoral system should we have and 
what sort of political institutions should we have which 
would correspond to the lives of the people? We decided 
to introduce this system of basic democracy. In essence 
it amounts to this, that eligible voters up to about three 
to four hundred were given the chance to elect one 
person. 

We found from experience that in about 95 cases out 
of 100 they elected wisely. In many cases, people of 
standing and wealth, and so on, had not been elected and 
somebody else, a person of better character, or shall we 
say influence with the people, was elected. The meaning 
of that is that we gave the people a chance to answer 
a question which they could answer from their own per- 
sonal knowledge. 

About 10 members so elected form one unit in the area, 
form what we call the basic union council. Thereafter 
we have people that are elected on the next tier of ad- 
ministration, then the next tier right up to the province. 
The advantage of that is that these people’s representa- 
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tives will work in conjunction with the Government offi- 
cials on development plans or welfare work, and so on. 
Through this period, shall we say, the Government 
officials will learn the needs of the people through the 
people’s representatives, and will know what is possible 
within the means of the country and whatis not. It will 
also have the effect of mellowing the bureaucracy, it will 
have the effect of bringing a sense of responsibility to the 
people’s representatives. 

The point is, How does this system finally culminate? 
It should culminate in a parliament or the election of a 
president, as we hope we shall have in our country. My be- 
lief is that if these some 80,000 elected people become the 
electoral college, then you can easily and rapidly have 
the parliament and the election of the President. We will 
get good response from them because these are people, 
by and large, having wider horizons, and they have the 
necessary mental caliber, or should have the necessary 
mental caliber, to answer questions a little higher than 
they were asked before. So through that system we hope 
we will have elected the right people to office and they 
will do better for the country. 

One other thing we have to remember in our circum- 
stances is that while we have a gigantic task of carrying 
out reforms in order to get rid of our past ills and evils 
and introduce new reforms, shall we say, when you are 
dealing with reforms you have to deal with vested in- 
terests and you have to take hard decisions, and for that 
you need stable government, you need strong government. 
I do not say you need dictatorship, you need strong 
government. 

That is our requirement, to have stable, strong govern- 
ment, for whatever number of years are specified, 5 or 10. 
So our problem was to devise a system which would give 
us the substance of what I am talking about, because 
without that no progress is possible. 

We set up a constitutional commission some time ago, 
and they have submitted a report which is now under 
examination. I hope that everything will go all right. 
Our next budget should be passed by a parliament which 
will be brought into being under the new constitution and 
under the new system. 

One thing I would like to say, and that is this, that 
sometimes we Moslems are accused of being rather 
bigoted. But our friends who have been able to work 
democratic systems more efficiently than us, are also 
bigoted, too, in this fashion, that if a democratic system 
does not exactly conform to their pattern they say there 
is something wrong with it. Well, Pakistan is not going 
to conform to any one particular pattern, but I certainly 
hope our pattern will meet all our requirements. I think 
the essence is this, that as long as the people have 
the right: to choose their leaders, choose their masters, 
and have the right to remove their masters, the essence of 
democracy is there. 

So when you are looking at our constitution, when it 
comes into being, I would like you to please bear that in 
mind and not be too hypercritical because you may well 
find—and we are not bragging about this—we are only 
trying to resolve our own problems in the light of the 
mistakes we have made—but it may well be that this may 
be the pattern which suits all new people who are emerg- 
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ing and who are struggling to find stability for their 
country. For what is the good of gaining independence 
unless you apply yourself to the betterment of your people 
and to the betterment of their living conditions. In 
our struggle for economic growth, we have tremendous 
problems. We have the problem of, shall we say, at the 
moment a deficiency of food. We have to set up industries 
in order to be able to employ our manpower more effec- 
tively. We have to process our raw materials in order to 
be able to save foreign exchange on importations and so 
on. In this effort, to my knowledge, the resources gen- 
erated by a country wanting to develop have never been 
sufficient to enable it to develop and, certainly, not at 
the pace that we have to develop today because we are up 
against time. If we do not make the grade within, shall 
we say, another 15 to 20 years, we shall be overtaken by 
communism and that will be a great, great calamity. So, 
therefore, whilst your development took place, shall we 
say, in 70 or 80 or 100 years, and similarly in Europe, we 
through force of circumstance have to quicken that pace 
in spite of the tremendous odds we have to face. 


Importance of U.S. Aid 


In order to be able to maintain our independence and 
maintain our freedom, which we so dearly love, we have 
to seek assistance of friendly countries, and your country, 
your people, have been great friends and have been very 
generous in assisting us. But all I can tell you is this. 
You are carrying out a very noble task, indeed. Let me 
put it to you like this. Today we want you to assist us 
to develop. We need foreign capital. We need machines. 
We need this and we need that. You might say, “We have 
heard this before”—that you are getting a bit tired of this 
story. I would like to suggest to you, you had better not 
get tired of this story. 

I sometimes read the American papers and one impres- 
sion one gets is this—that foreign aid is a thing thatisa 
real whipping horse—it gets wet and hot—and the Gov- 
ernment gets all the blame in the world. I can under- 
stand the reasons. It is a slogan which does not catch 
votes. It has no particular lobby. We live far away. 

It is not really very easy to part with your money in 
ahurry. It is not a very pleasant thing to do. But may 
I put it to you like this? We are pressing against you 
today as friends. If we make good, I think you will in 
some fashion get it back—in many ways you will get it 
back. If we do not make good and if, Heaven forbid, we 
go under communism, then we shall still press against 
you—but not as friends. So, to my mind, there is very 
little choice so far as the affluent countries like yours are 
concerned. As far as the problem of aid is concerned— 
you have to give it to us—because it involves the fate of 
the world and also your own destiny. You have every 
right to demand and expect that this aid is usefully and 
profitably and sensibly employed ; although there, too, you 
have missions all over the world dealing with aid problems. 
And when these inquisitions take place as to how it was 
spent in this country, that country, they produce horrid 
stories. I greatly admire the numbers of your people 
who go out and work in a dedicated fashion in different 
environment and amongst different people totally foreign 
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to them. and do their best. To expect this sort of program, 
a program of this nature, to succeed in every phase is ask- 
ing too much. You will have to produce very high quality 
manpower to conduct this operation and you will then 
have to train them in such situations. It is evident that 
there must be proper supervision. 

But what is the answer? If we go wrong anywhere we 
want to be told; because, after all, our effort is to make 
the money spent go as far as possible to get the maximum 
benefit; but at the same time nobody expects 100 percent 
return and perfection on the part of everybody. Just 
study your own industrial development and you will find 
the kind of mistakes that are to be made in a new country 
like mine. You made them manifold when you were going 
through this process. 

So what I would like to tell you is that it is good 
policy to aid your friends, because if we as your friend 
make good we will gain strength and you will gain 
strength. 


Understanding Problems of New Nations 


Whilst embarking on a program of this nature one of 
the things that we in Pakistan have to be very careful 
about is to avoid the sort of phenomena that occurred in 
Europe. When a society bursts out of feudalism and 
enters a more sophisticated sphere of industry, commerce, 
new stresses and strains emerge, old temples get broken 
and the moral fiber of the people gets weakened, unless 
those who are the leaders of thought are wise enough to 
see ahead of the times and recognize the demands of 
society. 

My own humble assessment of your problem is that free 
states fail to recognize the requirements of a new society 
for the simple reason that they do not quite understand 
the new strains and stresses that are set up in a develop- 
ing society, with the result that the affairs of religion get 
cuinpletely divorced from the affairs of the world ; secular- 
ism, related to nationalism and chauvinism, develop, bring- 
ing untold miseries to mankind. As a revulsion to that I 
believe emerges communism. 

The point is, how can we avoid making similar mis- 
takes? How can we adjust our ideology and our moral 
code to new developments, so that as we advance ma- 
terially we also advance spiritually. That to my mind 
can only be done if you separate the principle of any 
ideology like ours, or yours for instance, from the method 
of operations during different periods. 

I have a lot of other things here, but I do not think I 
will waste your time except to say this: Let me tell you 
that we in Pakistan have the greatest regard for your 
people. You are a great country. We appreciate the as- 
sistance you have given us from time to time, we welcome 
our friendship with you; we also take a deep interest in 
your affairs, your thinking, your plans, your actions. If 
anything goes right here, we take pride in that. If some- 
thing goes wrong here, that has an adverse effect on our 
people. You today have world obligations, you cannot 
hide yourself from this position in the world no matter 
what you say. If you do, you do so at your own peril. 

So, therefore, let me assure you that we have the 
deepest interest in your affairs and we hope you will 
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have the same interest in our affairs because, let me tell 
you, that if there is real trouble there is no other country 
in Asia on whom you will be able to count. The only 
people who will stand by you are the people of Pakistan. 
Provided you are also prepared to stand by them. 

So I would like you to please remember that whatever 
may be the dictates of your worldwide commitments, you 
will, I hope, take care that you will not take any steps 
that might aggravate our problems or in any fashion 
jeopardize our security. As long as you remember that, 
I have no doubt in my mind that our friendship will 
grow in strength. 


Under Secretary Bowles Attends 
Regional Operations Conferences 


The Department of State announced on July 19 
(press release 510) that a series of regional meet- 
ings of American ambassadors throughout the 
world, under the chairmanship of Under Secretary 
Chester Bowles, would be inaugurated during 
July. The meetings have been planned for several 
weeks, although the schedule and purpose of these 
regional operations conferences have just been 
made public by the Department on the eve of Mr. 
Bowles’ departure for the first three meetings 
abroad. 

The conferences will provide opportunities for 
the Under Secretary to discuss with the ambassa- 
dors the philosophy, broad objectives, and specific 
policies of the Kennedy administration ; to explore 
means by which policies are most effectively imple- 
mented; and to consider techniques for improving 
the overall operation of U.S. missions abroad. 

The Under Secretary and his party will leave 
Washington on July 24 for the first of the regional 
meetings, to be held in Lagos, Nigeria, on July 26, 
27, and 28. The second is scheduled in Nicosia, 
Cyprus, on July 31 and August 1 and 2; and the 
third will take place in New Delhi, India, on 
August 7, 8, and 9. 

Mr. Bowles, a former Ambassador to India, 
plans subsequent regional conferences with Ameri- 
can chiefs of mission in Latin America and the 
Far East later this year. 

Attending the Lagos conference will be the 
principal U.S. representatives in all African mis- 
sions south of the Sahara. The Nicosia meeting 
will include the chiefs of mission from Aden, 
Cyprus, Ethiopia, Greece, Iran, Iraq, Israel, 
Jordan, Kuwait, Lebanon, Libya, Morocco, Saudi 
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Arabia, Somalia, Sudan, Turkey, Tunisia, the 
United Arab Republic, and Yemen. Chiefs of 
mission from Afghanistan, Burma, Ceylon, India, 
Malaya, Nepal, Pakistan, and Thailand will par- 
ticipate in the New Delhi conference. 

Accompanying Under Secretary Bowles from 
Washington will be Edward R. Murrow, Director 
of the United States Information Agency; Assist- 
ant Secretaries of State G. Mennen Williams 
(African Affairs), Phillips Talbot (Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs), and William J. Crockett 
(Administration) ; Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Defense Haydn Williams (International Security 
Affairs, Regional) ; James Cooley, Special Assist- 
ant to the Director of the International Coopera- 
tion Administration; and other senior U.S. Gov- 
ernment officials. 


Foreign Policy Briefing To Be Held 
in Department August 14-15 


The Department of State announced on July 19 
(press release 507) that Secretary Rusk is inviting 
editors and commentators of the press and the 
broadcasting industry from throughout the coun- 
try to a foreign policy briefing conference at the 
Department of State on August 14 and 15, 1961. 

The conference is one of a new series of meetings 
being held regionally and nationally by the De- 
partment of State to assist in making information 
on U.S. foreign affairs available to the public to 
the greatest extent possible. 

The first such conferences were held in Wash- 
ington last April.t Since then, Secretary Rusk 
wrote in his letter of invitation to the August 
meeting, “scores of people in the communications 
industry have written the Department to ask that 
such briefings be held periodically as a means of 
keeping the American public informed about 
foreign relations developments.” 

“There have been recent important develop- 
ments,” the Secretary added, “involving such ques- 
tions as Berlin, a nuclear test ban, general dis- 
armament and the foreign aid program.” 

Secretary Rusk and other senior officials of the 
Department of State and other Government agen- 
cies will take part in the conference. 


* BULLETIN of Mar. 27, 1961, p. 4382. 
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United States and World Trade: Basic Objectives and Major Issues 


by Leonard Weiss 


Since the days when the reciprocal trade pro- 
gram was first introduced, the United States has 
consistently worked for the maximum feasible ex- 
pansion of multilateral international trade, free 
of discrimination among countries and with a 
minimum of governmental interference with such 
trade. This policy has been followed because it 
is in our own self-interest. It is significant from 
the standpoint of our own economic strength, and 
it is basically important to our international re- 
lations and our political and security interests. 

Its significance to our economic strength is ap- 
parent from a look at the volume of U.S. export 
trade—over $19 billion last year. This trade pro- 
vides employment and income to many thousands 
of workers. Nor should the benefits of the import 
side of the picture be lost sight of. We acquire 
many raw materials that are not available here, 
and the consumer gets many commodities much 
more cheaply than we could produce them. 

If foreign trade is important to this country’s 
well-being, it is many times more important to 
the well-being of most other countries of the free 
world. Where our exports are only about 314 per- 
cent of our gross national product, theirs usually 
constitute from 10 to 15 percent—even over 30 
percent in some cases. Without foreign trade 
they would be unable to produce some commodities 
at all and others would have to be turned out on 
a low-volume, high-cost basis. Standards of living 
would be a fraction of their present level in many 
countries, and the basic strength of these countries 
would be proportionately reduced. 

If the United States is to depend on its free- 


1¥For an article-by-article analysis of the GATT, see 
BuLxeTin of June 26, 1961, p. 1010, and July 3, 1961, p. 35. 
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world associates in the struggle with communism, 
as it must, it behooves us to lead the way to more 
liberal trade policies and to take our fair share of 
their output of goods. Particularly important 
from this standpoint are the less developed and 
newly emerging nations of the world, which are 
especially dependent on foreign trade to make the 
economic advances which they want and deserve 
and which they must have if they are to remain 
free. 


Maximizing Free Multilateral Trade 


The United States pursues this basic objective 
of maximizing free multilateral trade largely 
through active participation in the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. There are 39 countries 
which are now full contracting parties to the 
GATT and a number of additional countries vari- 
ously associated with it. This agreement, which 
has been in existence for 13 years, is essentially 
a trade agreement in which we participate by au- 
thority of our Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. * 
Reduced to its basic essentials the GATT com- 
prises, first, a series of tariff schedules which have 
resulted from a number of multilateral tariff 
negotiations. These schedules provide the maxi- 
mum level of tariffs which the member countries 
will apply to each other. Second, the GATT con- 
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tains provisions governing the conduct of trade 
among its members; for example, it establishes 
the principle of nondiscrimination in the appli- 
cation of trade regulations by its members and it 
prohibits quotas on imports or exports as a normal 
means of trade restriction. Third, the members 
of GATT hold periodic meetings which are highly 
important as a broad international forum for the 
settlement of current trade problems. 

The United States has made substantial prog- 


ress, toward the achievement of this goal of maxi- - 


mizing free multilateral trade. Indeed, it may 
be fair to say that our progress in many respects 
has been spectacular. There are plenty of rough 
spots remaining, plenty of barriers to the ex- 
port of American goods which we consider un- 
justified. But it is well to remember that before 
the war the trading world was largely compart- 
mentalized as a result of barriers thrown up dur- 
ing the depression. And only a few short years 
ago, during the days of the “dollar gap,” dis- 
criminatory barriers to American goods necessi- 
tated by shortages of dollars were the rule rather 
than the exception. 

Through its leadership and the strong trading 
relationships which it has built up through the 
GATT, the United States has made steady prog- 
ress in elimination of these barriers. Now un- 
justified discrimination against our trade has to 
a large degree been eliminated, and the general 
level of barriers to profitable international trade 
is the lowest it has been in modern times. Most 
importantly, by our efforts and through the re- 
sponses of our trading partners, we have opened 
up substantially greater trade opportunities 
abroad for American exporters. 

We have not, of course, eliminated all of our 
problems in this area. There is much to be done, 
and no doubt there will always be problems in 
this field, because the pursuit of our objective is 
a highly complex operation in which the United 
States must exhibit considerable flexibility and 
employ imaginative new approaches to deal with 
the rapidly changing international situation. 


Emergence of Regional Trade Groupings 


This is true now as it never has been before. 
Let me illustrate by describing two major aspects 
of our current relations with other free-world 
nations. 

The first aspect is the rapid emergence of re- 
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gional trade groupings such as the European Eco- 
nomic Community, the European Free Trade 
Area, and the Latin American Free Trade Area. 
The radical reorientation which characterizes the 
European Economic Community constitutes a ma- 
jor challenge to our own ability to respond with 
the fullest. degree of imagination and resource- 
fulness. 

The basic feature of the EEC, or Common Mar- 
ket, as it is popularly called, is the creation among 
the six participating countries of a customs union 
and the removal of all types of barriers to trade, 
investment, and mobility of labor under the aegis 
of a central executive with certain supranational 
powers. The EEC is a part of a concerted effort 
to achieve eventual political integration of West- 
ern Europe. 

There are basic similarities of approach between 
the early years of our Republic and this present 
impetus toward integration which place us in a 
peculiarly advantageous position to understand 
and sympathize with these bold and imaginative 
steps. Just as the United States went through its 
early period arguing the pros and cons of the 
power of the States to regulate commerce among 
themselves, so also the states composing the EEC 
today are coming to recognize the tremendous 
possibilities inherent in a large, freely accessible 
market. 

Our political support for the EEC stems even 
more from the great promise which it holds for 
contributing to the future peace and stability of 
Western Europe and the rest of the world. The 
overwhelming importance of this is certainly self- 
evident to our own generation. 

However, in giving our support to such group- 
ings as the EEC and the LAFTA, we are con- 
cerned that the legitimate trading interests of 
ourselves and other outside countries be adequately 
taken into account. We accept the fact that in 
the process of formation trade adjustments are 
necessary, and we believe that any adverse trade 
effects will be minimal and temporary. We look 
to the new prosperity which should arise as the 
result of market integration to create new and 
increased demands for our exports. Accordingly, 
it is particularly essential that these groupings be 
“outward looking” in their commercial policies. 

We feel that the best way to assure ourselves 
that this will be the case is to make certain that 
these regional arrangements are consistent with 
the provisions of the GATT. The conditions and 
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criteria for the acceptability of customs unions set 
forth in the GATT are carefully designed to pro- 
tect the legitimate trading interests of the other 
GATT participating countries, and the GATT 
forum is well suited to work out on an amicable 
basis such trading problems as may arise on this 
score. 

The round of tariff negotiations with the Eu- 
ropean Common Market which is now under way 
in Geneva will give an indication of whether the 
EEC intends to be truly outward looking and to 
provide a common external tariff which will as- 
sure to the United States and other countries 
that they can share in the greatly expanding mar- 
ket which will result. We are confident that the 
EEC will demonstrate the same vision which in- 
spired its establishment and will adopt a far- 
sighted commercial policy in this respect. 


Meeting the Needs of Less Developed Areas 


The second major area of our foreign economic 
relations which illustrates why we must adopt new 
and imaginative approaches is the pressing need 
for giving real recognition and assistance to the 
hopes and aspirations of the less developed areas 
of the world, particularly the newly emerging 


independent nations in these areas. 

Our record of assistance to the less developed 
countries toward economic development is a good 
one, but it must be improved. We must not only 
continue to provide them with financial and tech- 
nical assistance; we must make greater efforts to 
provide proper conditions for the expansion of 
their export earnings. Only thus can they finance 
an ever-increasing percentage of the great volume 
of imports of capital goods and industrial raw 
materials that they must have if they are to reach 
the economic “takeoff” stage. 

It goes without saying that we wish to assist 
the less developed countries—that we do assist 
them—in developing their potential in traditional 
export products, the raw materials that we need 
for our industrial complex and the tropical food- 
stuffs and beverages that we consume. One way 
in which we are doing so is in giving more atten- 
tion to commodity stabilization problems, in the 
hope of finding ways to reduce wide fluctuations 
in export earnings in such commodities as coffee 
and cocoa, where a decline of a few cents per pound 
can wipe out the benefits of millions of dollars 
in development loans. 
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However, a major problem for the less developed 
countries is the expansion of outlets for industrial 
products. These countries are not satisfied to ex- 
pand their exports of primary commodities alone. 
They see that the most advanced countries are 
industrialized countries. They equate economic 
progress with industrialization, and they demand 
the opportunity to share in the progress associated 
with it. As they begin the process of industriali- 
zation, they call upon us and the other industrial 
countries to help them by keeping our markets 
open to them. The extent to which the industrial 
countries have so far responded is inadequate. A 
committee of the GATT which for the past 2 years 
has been seeking ways of expanding the export 
earnings of the less developed countries has found 
the chief difficulties to be barriers maintained by 
the industrial countries in the form of high tariffs, 
high excise taxes, and quantitative import 
restrictions. 

We must recognize that the less developed 
countries have a comparative advantage in the 
production of a number of simple manufactures, 
although our own advantage is overwhelming in 
the production of most complex products. It is 
to our own advantage, as well as the advantage of 
the less developed countries, to encourage rather 
than hinder shifts in production when those shifts 
add to our economic strength and well-being. 
Worldwide economic development can proceed 
best on a joint basis, that is, with industrial and 
less developed countries developing together and 
cooperating with one another in that development. 

Refusal to take the products of the less de- 
veloped countries invites the danger of driving 
them into the arms of the Soviet bloc. The bloc 
has substantial capacity to furnish capital goods 
and industrial raw materials to build up the econo- 
mies of the less developed countries. The bloc 
also has an enormous need for consumer goods, 
including manufactures. If we do not help the 
less developed countries to industrialize, they will 
almost inevitably turn away from us and seek 
more trade with the Communist countries. 


U.S. Balance of Payments in Relation to Trade 


Another important area of interest to our trade 
policy is the U.S. balance of payments. It is im- 
portant to bear in mind that our present balance- 
of-payments difficulties do not arise from a trade 
imbalance. Quite the contrary. In 1960 we had 
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a trade export surplus with the rest of the world 
of nearly $5 billion. 

Restrictions on imports have frequently been 
proposed as a means of improving our net trade 
balance and thus reducing our balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit. Such a course of action, however, 
would almost certainly increase rather than less- 
en our problem. The imposition of new barriers 
to trade would lead to retaliation by other coun- 
tries, which in turn would cause loss of our 
export markets. Our international balance-of- 
payments position can and should be strengthened 
through increasing our export surplus. With this 
problem, also, the answer is expansion, not con- 
traction, of trade. 


Leoking to the Future 


What about the future as far as U.S. trade 
policy is concerned ? 

For more than a quarter of a century—going 
back to the days of Cordell Hull and the original 
Trade Agreements Act of 1934—the United States 
has taken the lead in promoting the adoption of 
liberal principles and policies in international 
trade. Throughout this period the orientation of 
the program has changed from time to time in 
response to changes in the world economic en- 
vironment. Prior to World War ITI all of the 
trade agreements entered into by the United States 
under this program were negotiated on a bilateral 
basis. In the postwar period the emphasis has 
been on the multilateral approach through the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

Looking to the future it is clear that our trade 
agreements program must become increasingly 
responsive to the stimulus of changing economic 
circumstances. In addition to the new problems 
of international economic relationships which have 
arisen to confront U.S. foreign economic policy in 
general and our trade policy in particular, there 
are the requirements of our domestic economy and 
the role of foreign trade as an important factor in 
domestic economic growth and stability. 


The Trade Agreements Program in the Years Ahead 


The present authority of the President to enter 
into trade agreements expires in June 1962. The 
opportunity is therefore close at hand for new 
legislation which will adapt the program to the 
needs of the United States in the years ahead and 
convert it into a more effective instrument for the 
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achievement of important U.S. objectives, both 
domestic and foreign. 

While no attempt will be made here to outline 
in any definitive way what form a revised trade 
agreements program should take, some of the ideas 
that are emerging from the consideration of this 
important problem by thoughtful people are perti- 
nent for discussion. Particularly worthy of care- 
ful study is a congressional report entitled “The 
United States and World Trade: Challenges and 
Opportunities.”? This report was submitted in 
March of this year to the Senate Committee on 
Commerce by its special foreign commerce study 
staff and reissued by the committee in June as its 
final report on the study of U.S. foreign 
commerce. 

In preparing this report the staff had the help 
and counsel of an advisory committee made up of 
business leaders and professional economists. 
While the report does not presume to be a synthesis 
of the views obtained by the staff, it contains much 
stimulating and thought-provoking material 
which should be thoroughly studied and evaluated 
in developing proposals for new trade legislation 
for consideration by the Congress in 1962. 

The keynote of the report is the statement that 
“A dynamic national trade policy should reflect 
our confidence in the power, the resiliency, the in- 
genuity and creative capacity of the American 
economy.” The report maintains that any other 
policy in today’s interdependent world would be 
retrogressive and argues that an attitude favor- 
ing continuous effort to relax trade barriers is, 
“on balance, more compatible with our respon- 
sibility for free world leadership, more consistent 
with the stated objectives of our foreign policy, 
more conducive to harmony and cohesion in the 
Western Alliance, and more effective in support- 
ing the dynamic advance of our domestic 
economy.” 

While recognizing that trade policy must be at- 
tentive to the problems of possible injury to sec- 
tors of our own economy or the exigencies of our 
international financial position, the report argues 
that the American economy is fully capable of 
forgoing resort to excessive import protection 
provided “the full thrust of domestic economic 
programs is directed toward the correction of 
basic inefficiencies, technologic obsolescence, low 
productivity levels, area blight and similar weak- 


?S. Rept. 446, 87th Cong., 1st sess. 
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nesses in the Nation’s economy.” “These weak- 
nesses,” the report adds, “not only retard growth 
at home; they detract from our capacity to com- 
pete successfully with the products of other na- 
tions in world markets and our own.” 


Recommendations of Senate Report 


What kind of legislation would be needed to im- 
plement this kind of forward-looking policy? 
The report suggests a program along the follow- 
ing lines: The present cumbersome procedures 
for negotiating tariff reductions on an item-by- 
item basis should be discarded and the President 
should be empowered to negotiate tariff reductions 
on an across-the-board basis, with authority to 
determine what rates would be reduced and by 
how much in order to reach a stipulated overall 
percentage reduction. This would enable the 
United States to negotiate with a view to obtain- 
ing similar across-the-board reductions from re- 
gional groupings such as the EEC and the EFTA. 
Indeed the creation of the European regional en- 
tities and the possibility that additional coun- 
tries may join in such arrangements make it even 
more important and urgent that the President 
be given really effective authority to negotiate 
meaningful reductions in the external tariffs of 
the United States and its major trading partners. 

The report envisages a major modification in 
the concept of the present trade agreements legis- 
lation; that is, each individual segment of the 
American economy should be protected from 
serious injury from imports, and if such serious 
injury occurs or is threatened, the sole remedy 
should be to reduce the level of imports or pre- 
vent any increase. The report recommends 
modifying the present protective procedures of 
the trade agreements legislation, i.e. the peril- 
point and escape-clause provisions, to make them 
consistent with the adjustment-assistance princi- 
ple, a principle which is now officially recognized 
in the new-area development legislation. Thus, in- 
stead of relying on restrictive measures to deal 
with serious injury to domestic industry from im- 
ports, there would be positive measures of assist- 
ance to make the affected industry more competi- 
tive or to shift resources into other fields that 
would be more productive. Such procedures 
would permit dealing with cases of real injury by 
means which would more effectively promote the 
economic interests of American management and 
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labor and the defense requirements of the Nation. 
The report recognizes, at the same time, that in 
certain circumstances tariff increases may be neces- 
sary on a temporary basis to protect particularly 
sensitive areas of the domestic economy during 
a limited period of adjustment. 

If the national interests of the United States are 
to be met, our trade program must stimulate the 
growth of the American economy and increase 
the welfare of the American people, while at the 
same time strengthening economic and political 
relations with foreign countries and assisting in 
the sound economic development of countries 
which are still in the earlier stages of develop- 
ment. The challenge is now upon us to adjust our 
trade program more effectively to achieve these 
aims and respond to the needs of the years ahead. 


President Kennedy Pledges U.S. Aid 
for Bolivian Economic Development 


Following is an exchange of letters between 
President Kennedy and Victor Paz Estenssoro, 
President of Bolivia. 


White House press release dated July 7 
PRESIDENT KENNEDY TO PRESIDENT PAZ 


JUNE 22, 1961 


Dear Mr. Preswent: I have asked Ambassador 
[Ben S.] Stephansky to convey to you my personal 
best wishes. 

The program of cooperation which we have 
already initiated’ will, I trust, be only the first 
step in a continuing relationship of mutual respect 
and assistance. The government of the United 
States regards the economic and social develop- 
ment of Bolivia as one of the principal goals of 
the Alliance for Progress. We are firmly com- 
mitted to continue to assist your efforts to promote 
the welfare of the Bolivian people and to achieve 
in freedom the fundamental aspiration of this 
historic Bolivian revolution. 

I have requested Ambassador Stephansky to 
relay my deep admiration for your courage and 
vision in confronting the difficulties which your 


+ For an exchange of letters between President Kennedy 
and President Paz, see BULLETIN of June 12, 1961, p. 920. 
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nation is now undergoing, and to wish you every 
success. 
With warmest personal regards, I am 
Sincerely, 
Joun F. Kennepy 
His Excellency 
Dr. Victor Paz Estenssoro 
President of the Republic of Bolivia 
La Paz, Bolivia 


PRESIDENT PAZ TO PRESIDENT KENNEDY 


JUNE 29, 1961 


Dear Mr. PRESmENT: I have had the pleasure of re- 
ceiving from Ambassador Stephansky your cordial and 
thoughtful letter. 

I see that you understand the aspirations of the Boliv- 
ian people, and I share your idea that the program of 
cooperation already initiated is only the beginning of 
a new and auspicious period of closer collaboration be- 
tween Bolivia and the United States, within a friendly 
relationship of mutual respect and assistance. 

The joint effort of our two nations can make a success, 
in my country, of the plan of the Alliance for Progress 
which the continent has received with lively enthusiasm, 
seeing in it the hope of overcoming underdevelopment in 
a climate of freedom and social justice. 

I value your accurate appraisal of the struggle in 
which my people are engaged to achieve a better and 
more fitting standard of living. My government is re- 
solved steadfastly to continue the process of the Bolivian 
revolution, surmounting all existing obstacles, to the end 
of achieving fully its aims of collective well-being and 
emancipation. 

In my first personal contact with Ambassador Stephan- 
sky, upon the occasion of receiving his letters of credence, 
I was able to recognize his high intellectual qualities as 
well as his sincere concern for our problems. I am con- 
fident that his mission will be fruitful for both our 
countries. 

I reciprocate your thoughtful greetings with the ex- 
pression of my sincere friendship. 

Cordially yours, 


Victor Paz ESTENSSORO 
His Excellency 


JoHN F. KENNEDY 
President of the United States of America 


Economic Assistance Projects 
for West Indies'Announced 


Press release 521 dated July 20 

The U.S. Government announced on July 20 
that it is cooperating with the Government of The 
West Indies in the development of five projects in 
the islands which it anticipates helping to finance 
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to the extent of approximately $7 million. These 
projects, which would be undertaken upon comple- 
tion of negotiations with the Governments in- 
volved and subject to completion of engineering 
work and local agreement on financial, technical, 
and related actions, cover: low-cost housing in 
Jamaica; the All Island Water Supply in 
Jamaica; the Annotto Bay Water Supply in 
Jamaica; the College of Liberal Arts (Trinidad 
Campus, University College of the West Indies) ; 
and the Teacher Training College (Windward 
Islands). 


Austria Enacts Law Regarding Release 
of Sequestrated Property 


Press release 504 dated July 18 


Legislation recently passed by the Austrian 
Parliament (4. Riickstellungsanspruchsgesetz) 
enables the following persons to reclaim identi- 
fiable property (or its equivalent value) in Aus- 
tria which since March 13, 1938, was subjected to 
forced transfer or measures of sequestration, con- 
fiscation, or control on account of the racial origin 
or religion of the owner and which has been traced 
and claimed by the collecting agencies (Sammel- 
stellen) : 

1. The original owner of such property or his 
heirs who failed to file a restitution claim for the 
restitution of the property within the time limits 
provided in the Austrian restitution legislation. 

2. The original owner’s heirs-at-law insofar as 
they have been denied the right to claim the resti- 
tution of the property under the restitution laws. 

Applications should be directed to: Sammelstelle 
“A”, Konigseggasse 10, Vienna 6, Austria, not 
later than June 10, 1962. 

Where the person concerned has lodged a claim 
for the restitution of the property under article 26 
of the Austrian State Treaty in the time from 
July 27, 1955, to January 26, 1956, the Sammel- 
stellen are obliged to surrender the property or 
the proceeds of a sale therefrom. In cases where 
no such claim has been lodged the surrender is 
within the discretion of the Sammelstellen. The 
Sammelstellen are entitled to retain part of the 
property in question for administration expenses. 
Instead of surrendering the property or its equiv- 
alent value, the Sammelstellen are authorized to 
transfer the claim to the property in question to 
the persons concerned. 
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Congress Urged To Support 
President’s Aid Proposals 


Press release 518 dated July 21 


Following is the text of a joint letter sent by 
Secretary Rusk and Secretary of the Treasury 
Douglas Dillon to each Member of Congress in 
support of the foreign aid program requested by 
the President and answering questions raised by 
the Congress. 


Juty 18, 1961 


be acting upon legislation authorizing the continu- 
ance of the foreign aid program and on appropria- 
tions to carry it forward. We believe that the pas- 
sage of the foreign aid legislation as requested by 
the President * is of such critical importance to our 
national interest that we are taking this unusual 
step of communicating with you personally re- 
garding certain key questions that have been raised 
during the Congressional hearings. 


Are the Sums Requested for Foreign Aid 
Necessary? 


The continuance of economic and military as- 
sistance on the scale proposed by the President is 
compelled by our commitment to our own freedom 
and to the building of a decent world order. With 
respect to economic assistance, nations old and new 
are struggling along the path from formal inde- 
pendence into nationhood and are determined to 
have the benefits of modern civilization. If the 
democratic world does not help them, the Com- 
munists will leap aboard this great revolution of 
freedom, seize it, direct it to their own ends, and 
make it the instrument of their limitless imperial- 
ist ambitions. We will be false both to our own 
national interest and to our obligations to others 
if we allow this to happen. 

With respect to military assistance there is an 
inescapable partnership between economic and 
social progress on the one hand and conditions of 


* For background, see BuLLETIN of Apr. 10, 1961, p. 507, 
and June 19, 1961, p. 977. 
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essential security on the other. The Communists 
continue to use internal subversion, paramilitary 
action and the shadowing threat of military attack 
to bring other peoples under their domination. In 
this way they threaten the peace of the world and 
the security of our own nation. Under these cir- 
cumstances we must continue our military assist- 
ance program. Minimum levels of safety require 
the sums requested. 


Why is Borrowing Authority Important to the 
Aid Program? 


For two reasons: 

First, if the United States is to be of substantial 
help to the less-developed nations in their efforts 
to meet the demands of their people for economic 
growth, it will be imperative in many cases to 
provide assurances that our loan aid will be forth- 
coming in known amounts over a period of several 
years—that is, to make long-term commitments. 
Such assurances are vital in helping the recipient 
countries to make the hard political decisions in- 
volved in self-help measures and internal reforms 
necessary to economic and social progress. More- 
over, our ability to pledge aid in advance will be 
a significant factor in obtaining assurances of con- 
tributions from other industrialized nations. 

Second, for the United States to be able to give 
these essential assurances of aid over a period of 
years, it will be necessary to free our development 
lending program from the difficulties of working 
under the uncertainties inherent in annual requests 
for funds. It must be put on a basis where there 
can be reasonable assurance of the availability of 
known levels of funds over a reasonable period 
of years, against which forward commitments may 
be made. Borrowing authority is the customary 
method used by Congress to finance United States 
Government lending agencies which must make 
such forward commitments. It is the established, 
practical means by which this crucial need of the 
aid program can be met. 


Is Borrowing Authority Fiscally Irresponsible? 


The answer to this question is categorically “no.” 
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Borrowing authority has been used by the Con- 
gress to finance more than 20 Federal lending 
activities, beginning with the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation in 1932 and continuing through 
action by the Congress in the current session in 
the Area Redevelopment Act, the veterans Loan 
Act and the Housing Act. Borrowing authority 
would not require an increase in the public debt 
or borrowing from the public any more than any 
other form of funding. Whether such an increase 
may be necessary will depend at any given time on 
the over-all receipts of the United States Govern- 
ment as compared to its over-all expenditures. 
Thus, the effect of the aid program on the public 
debt would be exactly the same whether the pro- 
gram were funded by borrowing authority or by 
annual appropriations. Activities under the bor- 
rowing authority would be included in the annual 
budget just as they are for the more than 20 exist- 
ing activities now financed through borrowing. 

The request for borrowing authority made four 
years ago by President Eisenhower, Secretary 
Dulles, and Under Secretary Herter for the Devel- 
opment Loan Fund was made at a time when it 
was intended that the DLF should make loans 
repayable in local currencies. It should be noted 
that under the new program loans would be repaid 
only in dollars, 

In sum, we are convinced that borrowing au- 
thority for long-term development lending is fis- 
cally sound and represents the most efficient and 
least costly method of providing development 
assistance. 


Would a Multi-year Authorization of Appropri- 
ations Do? 


No. Such an arrangement still would not pro- 
vide the needed basis to give reasonable assurances 
of funds for future years in cases where this would 

-be important. Such an authorization would not 
provide Congressional authority for advance com- 
mitments. The future availability of United 
States funds would still be subject to annual 
appropriations in amounts which could be known 
for only one year at a time. 

The nature of the annual appropriations process 
simply does not provide the reasonably assured 
availability of future funds for development lend- 
ing required by other nations if they are to under- 
take long-term development programs dependent 
on the future receipt of agreed amounts of funds. 
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This need would not be met even if, for example, 
it were to be agreed that funds should be made 
available by borrowing authority authorized by 
legislation—but only on an annual basis. Such an 
arrangement would still not provide the Congres- 
sional authority required to make the needed 
advance commitments. 


Would Borrowing Authority Deprive Congress of 
Control? 


No, it would not. The President is asking the 
Congress to exercise its power to make a national 
decision that the United States will participate in 
the process of development for a realistic period 
of five years. This action will announce a national 
policy of the greatest significance. The Presi- 
dent’s proposal does not ask for any reduction in 
the control of Congress over the aid program ex- 
cept in the single essential that Congress itself will 
establish a policy that a specific amount of funds 
will be available for a stated period unless reasons 
of sufficient consequence arise to curtail or revoke 
them. 

Within this single premise the proposed statute 
does everything reasonably possible to preserve to 
the Congress effective control. The proposed 
statute does not ask that the funds be made avail- 
able all at once but only by annual increments. 
It would establish criteria for their use. Quarterly 
reports are to be made. Standards for loans will 
be set by an inter-agency loan committee. All 
grant aid will still be the subject of annual aid 
legislation which will be presented to both the 
authorizing and appropriating committees. Dur- 
ing this process all development lending operations 
will also be reviewed. The Congress could take 
action in the annual aid bill or at any other time 
during the year upon the basis of the quarterly 
reports to change the lending criteria and other 
provisions covering loans or to curtail or even to 
end the borrowing authority or any part of it. 

It is important to realize also that the proposed 
legislation makes the new lending program subject 
to the provisions of the Government Corporation 
Control Act, now generally applicable to existing 
Government lending activities financed by borrow- 
ing authority. Under these provisions, the Execu- 
tive Branch will submit each year to the Appropri- 
ations Committees of the House and the Senate for 
approval a budget program containing estimates 
of operations for the following fiscal year. 
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What Advantage Would Borrowing Authority, 
Subject to Such Controls, Have? 


It would have a very significant advantage. It 
would create a strong presumption, which does not 
exist under the present system, that funds in 
known amounts would be available for the con- 
tinuation of the program, even though the Con- 
gress could take later action to the contrary. The 
developing nations will feel safe in the conviction 
that the Congress, once having asserted its policy, 
will not reverse it unless it finds that the purposes 
of the legislation are not being fulfilled or that 
other circumstances of an exceptional nature make 
such action necessary. 


Can We Afford Foreign Aid in the Amounts 
Needed? 


Certainly. The funds requested for Fiscal Year 
1962 will be less than one percent of our gross 
national product. In fact the dangers and poten- 
tial costs of any alternative are so great that we 
cannot afford not to carry on our aid program at 
the level needed for its success. 

We sincerely hope that this letter will help to 
resolve the principal questions with which the 
Congress seems to be concerned in the President’s 
proposals for the new foreign aid programs. We 
urge you to support the President’s request for 
authority and for funds and to make it possible 
for our Government to act with assurance and 
continuity. 

Sincerely yours, 


Dean Rusk 
Secretary of State 

Dovetas Ditton 
Secretary of the Treasury 


President Submits New Legislation 
on Refugee Aid Programs 


Following is the teat of a letter from President 
Kennedy to Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. An identical letter was sent 
on the same day to Lyndon B. Johnson, President 
of the Senate. 

White House press release dated July 21 
Juty 21, 1961 

Dear Mr. Spraxer: For a number of years the 

continuing refugee and migration programs in 
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which the United States participates have been 
authorized and funded by the Congress through 
the Mutual Security Program. The precise ob- 
jectives of all but one of these programs are not 
consonant with the philosophy and purposes of 
the proposed new foreign aid legislation. For 
this reason they have been excluded from the pro- 
posed Act for International Development. The 
decision not to include these programs in the pro- 
posed aid legislation in no way detracts from their 
importance or the conviction of this Administra- 
tion that they should be continued. I believe, 
however, that the statutory structure for them can 
be simplified and consolidated into one law. Ac- 
cordingly, I transmit herewith for consideration 
by the Congress a draft of a bill? which is de- 
signed to centralize the authority to conduct and 
to appropriate funds to support United States 
programs of assistance to refugees, escapees, mi- 
grants, and selected persons. 

In transmitting the proposed legislation I 
should like to reemphasize the fact that refugee 
problems often develop initially as emergencies 
resulting from severe political or economic crises 
or from natural disasters. It is sound, therefore, 
to obtain a renewed and positive authorization 
from the Congress to support both the current 
programs now in operation, for which specific 
appropriation requests will be made, and such 
emergency programs as may be required in the 
future. 

The proposed bill seeks authorization in support 
of the following principles: 

1. The United States, consistent with the tradi- 
tional humanitarian regard of the American peo- 
ple for the individual and for his right to a life 
of dignity and self-fulfillment, should continue to 
express in a practical way its concern and friend- 
ship for individuals in free-world countries abroad 
who are uprooted and unsettled as the result of 
political conditions or military action. 

2. The successful re-establishment of refugees, 
who for political, racial, religious or other reasons 
are unable or unwilling to return to their country 


For text of the President’s message to Congress on 
foreign aid, see BULLETIN of Apr. 10, 1961, p. 507; for text 
of the President’s letter transmitting draft legislation on 
foreign aid, see ibid., June 19, 1961, p. 977. 

*H.R. 8291, 87th Cong., Ist sess.; for a statement by 
Deputy Under Secretary Jones on U.S. aid to refugees, 
see p. 257. 
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of origin or of nationality under conditions of 
freedom, dignity, and self-respect, is importantly 
related to free-world political objectives. These 
objectives are: (a) continuation of the provision 
of asylum and friendly assistance to the oppressed 
and persecuted; (b) the extension of hope and en- 
couragement to the victims of communism and 
other forms of despotism, and the promotion of 
faith among the captive populations in the pur- 
poses and processes of freedom and democracy ; 
(c) the exemplification by free citizens of free 
countries, through actions and sacrifices, of the 
fundamental humanitarianism which constitutes 
the basic difference between free and captive 
societies. 

3. Some refugee problems are of such order of 
magnitude that they comprise an undue burden 
upon the economies of the countries harboring the 
refugees in the first instance, requiring interna- 
tional assistance to relieve such countries of these 
burdens. 

4. It is important to assist in the movement of 
persons to developing countries in need of man- 
power,—the most valuable asset of the free world. 
The contributions of the United States, together 
with other free nations, to international migration 
assistance programs, not only helps build and 
strengthen developing countries and thus the free 
world, but it enlarges the opportunities of indi- 
viduals to live useful, productive lives. 

Consistent with the four principles just enumer- 
ated, the proposed bill provides authorization for 
continuation of the United States membership in 
and contributions to the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee for European Migration (ICEM) and for 
contributions to the Office of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees. It also includes 
a general authorization for the United States 
Escapee Program, the program for assisting 
Cuban refugees, and similar programs for refu- 
gees, escapees, and selected persons whom the 
President may determine from time to time should 
be helped in the interest of the United States. 
It does not make provision for assistance to such 
groups as refugees in Palestine,—a program 
closely tied to problems of economic development 
in the Middle East, and for that reason included 
in the proposed foreign aid legislation. 

The bill intends that the extension of United 
States assistance shall be in a form designed to 
meet the varying needs of particular refugee prob- 
lems at home and abroad, i.e., through cash in dol- 
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lars or local currencies; through surplus commod- 
ities; through loans, grants or contracts; through 
international organizations, private voluntary or- 
ganizations, or direct United States operations. 
It will be necessary to provide varying types of aid 
to meet the varying needs which refugee situ- 
ations present, including interim care, housing, 
welfare assistance, training, rehabilitation, job 
placement, local re-establishment, and overseas re- 
settlement. Other technical provisions of the bill 
are designed to provide the necessary operational 
flexibility to meet the unusual and emergency fea- 
tures of refugee problems. There is also provision 
for a special emergency fund, subject to Presiden- 
tial determination, to meet unexpected refugee and 
migration developments. 

I am sure that the Congress shares with me and 
with the people of America our pride in the gen- 
erous and successful efforts of the United States in 
helping the homeless and stateless victims of war 
and political oppression to live again as free men. 
The leadership which the United States has given 
to this great humane task has helped to generate 
wide participation by private citizens and govern- 
ments in voluntary and international programs in 
behalf of the uprooted. It is altogether fitting 
that the United States should do this. From the 
earliest days of our history, this land has been a 
refuge for the oppressed and it is proper that we 
now, as descendants of refugees and immigrants, 
continue our long humanitarian tradition of help- 
ing those who are forced to flee to maintain their 
lives as individual, self-sufficient human beings in 
freedom, self-respect, dignity, and health. It is, 
moreover, decidedly to the political interests of the 
United States that we maintain and continue to 
enhance our prestige and leadership in this respect. 

Great strides have been made in alleviating 
many of the world’s refugee and migration prob- 
lems. Through the efforts of the free world in its 
continued support of international assistance pro- 
grams, with the added impetus of the World 
Refugee Year and of the improving European 
economy, many of the refugee camps in Europe 
have been closed and much has been done to im- 
prove the lot of thousands of other refugees in 
Europe who have been living in substandard 
conditions. 

Yet millions of refugees are still in desperate 
want in many parts of the world and the fore- 
boding atmosphere of political conditions and the 
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oppression of communism gives continuing warn- 
ing of more refugees to come. The United States 
must be prepared at all times to act promptly and 
effectively to help these new refugee groups as 
they emerge and to show our humanitarian concern 
for those who seek freedom as the unwilling and 
unfortunate victims of war and violence. 

With the enactment by the Congress of the 
requisite authorization and appropriation legisla- 
tion for these programs, the Department of State 
will continue its responsibilities for overseas 
refugee activities and the assistance programs for 
Cuban refugees in the United States will continue 
to be a responsibility of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 

I am confident that these proposals will be given 
the full and sympathetic support of the Congress. 
This country has always served as a lantern in the 
dark for those who love freedom but are perse- 
cuted, in misery, or in need. We must and will 
continue to show the friendship of the United 
States by doing our share in the compassionate 
task of helping those who are refugees today as 
were so many of our forefathers in the years past. 

Sincerely, 


Joun F. Kennepy 


Honorable Sam Raysurn 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 


The Continuing Need for Aid 
to!Refugees and Escapees 


Statement by Roger W. Jones 
Deputy Under Secretary for Administration 


The Department of State is pleased to have 
the opportunity to make a statement at this hear- 
ing and to participate in these discussions relating 
to United States refugee and migration policies 
and programs. 

The United States has for many years exerted 
leadership in the numerous international agencies 
set up to help refugees and escapees to resettle 
or to become satisfactorily integrated in the coun- 
tries which have afforded them political asylum. 
In addition, both the Government and numerous 


1Made before the Subcommittee on Refugees and Es- 
eapees of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary on 
July 12 (press release 490). 
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United States private agencies have long been 
engaged in successful relief endeavors not only 
for the refugees and escapees admitted to this 
country but also for victims of oppression where- 
ever they have found refuge after leaving their 
native lands. 

The record of United States admission of three- 
quarters of a million refugees and a Government 
expenditure of almost a billion dollars in refugee 
assistance programs since the end of World War 
II is a vivid and conclusive attestation to United 
States Government interest in trying to find solu- 
tions to the refugees’ problems. 

The contribution of private funds in behalf of 
refugees over the same period of time is equally 
impressive. With this historic background it is 
essential that the leadership role of the United 
States be maintained both privately and from the 
standpoint of government. I want to assure you, 
Mr. Chairman, that this administration is doing 
everything in its power to continue the ongoing 
refugee programs and to analyze the new and 
potentially developing refugee situations which 
loom on the political horizon. 


Support for UNHCR Programs 


It has been gratifying to all of us to witness 
over the past 2 years the almost miraculous re- 
duction of the refugee problems in Europe. The 
combination of the extraordinary efforts of gov- 
ernments and private groups in the World Ref- 
ugee Year programs coupled with the very rapid 
economic improvement of most European coun- 
tries have lent themselves to achieving solutions 
for refugees far beyond our greatest expectations. 
Even so we must not be misled by this phenomenon 
to assume that there is no longer any type of 
refugee problem left in Europe. We must re- 
member that not all of the in-camp refugees are 
included in the UNHCR’s [United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees] camp clearance pro- 
gram. There are many still living in the so- 
called unofficial camps which are not scheduled 
for clearance. The precise number of such refu- 
gees is difficult to obtain in view of the reluctance 
of agency counselors to interview them, which 
would tend to raise unduly the refugee’s hopes 
if no real assistance was available for him. There 
are many more living outside of camps under 
conditions as wretched or even more so than those 
found in camps. The UNHCR estimates there 
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are presently 65,000 nonsettled refugees in this 
category in Europe. And we must remember that 
the ever-constant flow of escapees arriving each 
day into Austria, Germany, Greece, and Italy 
continues. 

In spite of the effective WRY programs and in 
spite of the increased job opportunities and im- 
proved economic situation in these countries this 
administration recognizes the need for continued 
U.S. participation in international funding and 
for continued U.S. unilateral efforts in behalf of 
escapees albeit at a reduced level consonant with 
the reduced caseloads involved. 

The President has already submitted to Con- 
gress within the proposed foreign aid legislation 
provisions requisite to continuing our support to 
the approximately 1 million Palestine refugees 
for whom the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency (UNRWA) has responsibility. It is our 
sincere hope that the Congress will recognize the 
humanitarian aspects of this problem and author- 
ize the full amount of $18.2 million in cash and 
$6.5 million P.L. 480 program requested by the 
administration. 

The United States Government believes that the 
Intergovernmenta] Committee for European Mi- 
gration (ICEM) still has a vital role to play both 
in moving refugees to new countries of resettle- 
ment and in assisting in the movement of national 
migrants to areas greatly in need of their man- 
power contribut‘on. The record of ICEM is im- 
pressive. Since its inception it has moved well 
over 1 million persons, 40 percent of whom were 
refugees. It has stimulated the improvement of 
the selection and training of migrants, and it has 
contributed greatly to improving the reception 
and placement techniques in several countries. 
The United States recognizes the importance of 
sharing with the 29 other member governments 
the operational responsibilities and funding re- 
quirements of ICEM. The United States con- 
tributes 29.77 percent of the administrative ex- 
penditures of ICEM and approximately 34 percent 
of all government contributions made to the Com- 
mittee’s operations. In recognition of increased 
participation in the costs of his own transporta- 
tion by the migrant as well as greater assumption 
of normal migrant transportation costs by both 
the sending and receiving countries the adminis- 
tration’s request for appropriations which will 
be submitted to the Congress for contributions to 


ICEM for fiscal year 1962 will be for $6 million 
in new funds and for authority to use $1 million 
of unexpended fiscal year 1961 funds, 

It is our policy to continue to support the pro- 
gram of the U.N. High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees. For 1962 the Congress is being asked for 
$1.2 million in order to permit a U.S. contribution 
to the regular programs for the refugees under 
the UNHCR mandate and to provide a signifi- 
cant cash contribution for aiding Algerian refu- 
gees in Tunisia and Morocco. In addition the 
United States will make significant contributions 
of surplus foodstuffs and surplus tents vital to 
the relief of this group suffering forced displace- 
ment because of the conflict still being waged in 
their homeland. The estimated value of this con- 
tribution is $10 million at CCC [Commodity 
Credit Corporation] prices. The United States 
continues to encourage the UNHCR to use the 
good-offices resolutions adopted by the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly to stimulate international concern 
for and relief to the numerous categories of 
refugees not under his mandate. 


Aid to Escapees From Communism 


In spite of a highly satisfactory reduction of 
the extant USEP caseload in Europe and the 
Middle East, the U.S. Escapee Program wil] still 
have the responsibility for the continuing flow of 
escapees from the Soviet and satellite countries 
and to continue its support programs to the volun- 
tary agencies with whom contracts for the 
requisite services have been negotiated. The 
administration will again include in its appro- 
priation requests an amount of $3.3 million which 
is substantially at the same level as the fiscal year 
1961 appropriation to continue our USEP pro- 
grams in Europe and for refugees in Hong Kong, 
Macau, Taiwan, and other areas in southeast Asia. 

I think it is significant to call the attention of 
this committee to the record of USEP for the 
9-year period of its operation. Since 1952 USEP 
has assisted in the firm resettlement of slightly less 
than 150,000 escapees from Europe and the Near 
East. During the same period it has helped an- 
other 35,000 to become firmly integrated in coun- 
tries of first asylum while at the same time 
extending various types of aid to another 250,000. 
In the Far East, USEP has resettled approxi- 
mately 25,000 Chinese refugees in Hong Kong, 
chiefly to Taiwan, and has providéd local integra- 
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tion and other assistance to more than 400,000 
others. We can all take pride in these achieve- 
ments. The Department of State urges that the 
Congress give its full support to legislation re- 
quired for USEP’s continuance. 

Within the past 2 years the United States has 
become a country of first asylum giving a political 
haven to the thousands of Cuban refugees who 
have been forced to flee from the oppressions of 
the Castro regime. The Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare will discuss this program 
during these committee hearings, but I want to 
stress the importance of this program in terms of 
the political aspects of our foreign policy. The 
eyes of the people of all free governments are 
upon us, particularly our Central and South 
American neighbors. It becomes essential there- 
fore that our handling of these victims of one of 
the most recent Communist manipulations be 
forceful, immediate, and adequate. 

The administration plans to make the fullest 
use of the Food-for-Peace Program in assisting 
refugees. This program already plays an im- 
portant role in relieving hunger and suffering 
among various refugee groups, particularly those 
in the Middle East, in Hong Kong and Macau, in 
India and Nepal, and in Tunisia and Morocco. It 
is the administration’s hope that the world gen- 
erally will begin to realize the scope and value of 
this program, estimated at $44.5 million, which 
not only involves the original cost of the food item 
but the subsequent costs of ocean shipping. 

The refugee situations and programs to which 
I have just referred and to which the United States 
is contributing are indeed an impressive but a sad 
commentary on the conditions in the world today. 
Unfortunately I cannot say that my outline of 
refugee groups is complete. Tomorrow there may 
be new groups to add to the roll of those who need 
our help. The unstable conditions resulting from 
Communist pressures on the one hand and from 
national aspirations on the other may well cause 
new groups to flee and to seek haven in foreign 
lands. We have already participated heavily in 
the U.N. program for refugees in the Congo, and 
similar situations may well develop elsewhere in 
Africa and other areas of the world. The United 
States must continue to watch these emerging 
problems and to be prepared to deal with them in 
@ manner which advances the interest and security 
of this country. 
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Relation to U.S. Foreign Policy 


In conclusion I should like to remind this com- 
mittee that, although the several refugee programs 
to which the United States continues to give sig- 
nificant financial support could be fully justified 
on the basis of humanitarian motives alone, these 
programs are of significant economic and political 
importance within the context of our overall for- 
eign policy. Each dollar expended to help a refu- 
gee or an escapee helps to prove America’s concern 
for the oppressed. It is a symbol of our sustained 
interest in and concern for the subjugated peoples 
of the world living under tyranny, no matter the 
name or form. It is our attestation that the United 
States continues to fight for a world which recog- 
nizes the essentiality of preserving the dignity of 
man and his inalienable right to live in peace and 
with an ample opportunity to develop his com- 
plete independence and self-sufficiency. Because of 
these factors, Mr. Chairman, this administration 
has placed a high priority on the continuation of 
dynamic, forceful refugee programs and the en- 
actment of requisite legislation to assure the main- 
taining of the United States role of leadership in 
finding solutions for the refugee problems extant 
throughout the world. 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


87th Congress, ist Session 


International Development and Security. Hearings be- 
fore the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on 8. 1983. 
Part 1. May 31-June 27, 1961. 589 pp. 

The International Development and Security Act. Hear- 
ings before the House Foreign Affairs Committee on 
H.R. 7372. PartII. June 19-23, 1961. 441 pp. 

Analysis of the Khrushchev Speech of January 6, 1961. 
Hearing before the Subcommittee To Investigate the 
Administration of the Internal Security Act and Inter- 
nal Security Laws of the Senate Judiciary Committee 
Testimony of Stefan T. Possony. June 16, 1961. 101 pp. 

Amendment to Grape and Plum Export Act. Report to 
accompany H.R. 6253. H. Rept. 682. July 10, 1961. 
5 pp. 

Report of the Special Study Mission to Poland. Prepared 
by Representative Clement J. Zablocki. House Foreign 
Affairs Committee. H. Rept. 712. July 12,1961. 15 pp. 

Proposed Supplemental Appropriations and a Budget 
Amendment Involving a Reduction in the Estimate of 
the Department of State. Communication from the 
President. H. Doc. 210. July 13, 1961. 13 pp. 

Paris Convention on Patents and Trademarks. Report to 
accompany H.R. 5754. H. Rept. 719. July 13, 1961. 


8 pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





Calendar of International Conferences and Meetings ' 


Scheduled August 1 Through October 31, 1961 


PAIGH: 7th General Assembly ; 

9th Pan American Consetieiise: on Cartography ; 
6th Pan American Consultation on Geography . 
5th Pan American Consultation on History 

Ministerial Consultations on Berlin. . . 

Inter-American Economic and Social Council: ‘Special Meeting at 
the Ministerial Level. 

2d FAO World Eucalyptus Conference 

2d FAO Latin American Meeting on Higher Agricultural Education. 

U.N. Conference on the Elimination or Reduction of Future 
Statelessness. 

22d International Exhibition of 7 aaa arti. . 

15th Annual Edinburgh Film Festival . , : 

10th Pacific Science Congress . 

U.N. Conference on New Sources of Energy (Solar, Wind Pow er, 
and Geothermal). 

U.N. ECE Inland Transport Committee: Working Party on Car- 
riage of Dangerous Goods. 

U.N. ECOSOC Meeting of Experts on Explosives . 

U.N. ECAFE Seminar on Planning and Administration of National 
Community Development Program. 

IA-ECOSOC Permanent Technical Committee on Ports: 3d 
Meeting. 

ICAO Diplomatic Conference on the Unification of Certain Rules 
Relating to International Carriage by Air Performed by a Person 
Other Than the Contracting Carrier. 

International Conference on Currency Counterfeiting 

WHO Regional Committee for Western Pacific: 12th Session . 

FAO Group on Cocoa: Working Party on Grading. . 

aes Criminal Police Organization: 30th General Assem- 

y 

ao ee Committee on Effects of Atomic Radiation: 10th 

ion 

Caribbean Commission: 31st Meeting . 

Caribbean Organization: Ist Meeting. . . De Ss 

U.N. ECAFE Seminar on Industrial Statistics . . ‘ 

GATT Committee III on Expansion of International Trade . 

Permanent International Association of Navigation Congresses: 
20th Congress. 

50th Conference of the Inter-Pa.liamentary Union . . 

4th ICAO North Atlantic Regional Air Navigation Meeting Ae © 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, International Finance Corporation, 
International Development Association: Annual Meetings of 
Boards of Governors. 

ILO Tripartite Subcommittee of the Joint Maritime Commission on 
Seafarers’ Welfare: 2d Session. 

WMO Commission for Aerology: 3d Session . ; 

U.N. ECAFE Symposium on Dams and Reservoirs . 

U.N. ECE Coal Committee . . 

FAO International Conference on Fish in Nutrition . 

U.N. General Assembly: 16th Session . Roe 

8th Inter-American Travel Congress . ; 

UNESCO Intergovernmental Copyright Committee: 6th Session . 


1 Prepared in the Office of International Conferences, July 20, 1961. 


Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East; 


ternational Atomic Energy Agency; IA-ECOSO 
Aviation Organization; I 


Buenos Aires . 
Buenos Aires . 
Buenos Aires . 
Buenos Aires . . . 
Paris avin 
Punta del Este, Uruguay s 


Sado Paulo 
Quito . 
New York 


Venice 
Edinburgh 
Honolulu... 
Rome 


Geneva 


Geneva. . 
Bangkok . 


Washington. . 


Guadalajara 


Copenhagen 
Wellington, N.Z. . 
London oe 
Copenhagen 


New York 


San Juan . 
San Juan . 
Bangkok... 


Baltimore 


Brussels 
Paris . 
Vienna . 


Geneva 


Rome 

Tokyo 

Geneva. pak sa 
Washington . 
New York ... 
Rio de Janeiro. . 
Madrid. «. « 


Union; WHO, World Health Organization; WMO, World Meteorological Organization. 
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Sept. 11- 


Sept. 14— 
Sept. 14- 
Sept. 18- 


Sept. 18- 


Sept. 18- 
Sept. 18- 
Sept. 18— 
Sept. 19- 
Sept. 19- 
Sept. 22- 
Sept. 25- 


Following is a list of abbreviations: ECAFE, 
E, Economic Commission for Europe; ECOSOC, Economic and 
Social Council; FAO, Food and Agriculture Or anization; GATT, General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; IAEA, In- 
C, Inter-American Economic and Social Council; ICAO, International Civil 
EM, Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration; ILO, International Labor Organi- 
zation; PAHO, Pan American Health Organization; PAIGH, Pan American Institute of Geography and History; U.N., 
United Nations; UN ESCO, United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization; UPU, Universal Postal 








U.N. ECE Steel Committee: 26th Session 

IAEA General Conference: 5th Regular Session 

U.N. ECAFE Conference of Asian Economic Planners 

U.N. Scientific Advisory Committee 

North Pacific Fisheries Commission: Working Party on High-Seas 
Salmon Distribution of the Committee on Biology and Research. 

ge Council for the Exploration of the Sea: 49th Statutory Copenhagen 

eeting. 

UPU Consultative Committee on Postal Studies TORI 6a 

PAHO Directing Council: 13th Meeting; Regional Committee of Washington 
WHO for the Americas: 13th Meeting. 

U.N. ECE Electric Power Committee 

U.N. ECAFE Seminar on Highway Trans 

FAO Near East Forestry Commission: 3 

GATT Committee II on Expansion of atone al Trade 


Madras ; 
(undetermined) 


International Union of Official Travel Organizations: 16th ‘General 


Assembly. 
UNESCO ‘Diplomatic Conference on the International Protection 
of Performers, Producers of Phonograms, and Broadcasters. 
South Pacific Commission: 22d Session rs . 12- 
a Children’s Institute: 42d Meeting of Directing Washi Oct. 16- 
ouncil. 
ICEM Executive Committee: 18th Session . Oct. 16- 
ba Intergovernmental Oceanographic Commission: Ist ES IN eee oe Oct. 19- 
ion 
FAO Committee on Commodity Problems: 35th Session . . . . Oct. 23- 
ICEM Council: 15th Session tes 2 Oe 3er 
U.N. ECAFE Regional Cartographic Conference for Asia and the “iin OB RT— 
Far East: 3d Session. 
U.N. Scientific Advisory Committee . Oct. 30- 
GATT Committee on Balance of Payments Restrictions Oct. 30- 
WMO Regional Association III (South America): 3d Session . . . Rio de Janeiro October 
U.N. ECE Committee on Development of Trade Geneva October 
U.N. ECE Timber Committee: 19th Session Geneva October 
FAO Working Party on Coconut Production, Protection, and Proc- Trivandrum, India October 
essing: Ist Session. 
FAO Group on Cocoa: 8th Session of Committee on Statistics . . . October 
Inter-American Technical Meeting on Housing and Planning : October 
Consultative Committee for Cooperative Economic Development October or 
in South and:Southeast Asia (Colombo Plan): 13th Meeting. November 
UNESCO Executive Board: 60th Session October or 
November 


Santiago . 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaya 








Health 


Amendments to articles 24 and 25 of the World Health 
Organization Constitution of July 22, 1946 (TIAS 1808). 
Adopted by the Twelfth World Health Assembly, 
Geneva, May 28, 1959. Entered into force October 25, 
1960. TIAS 4643. 

Acceptances deposited: Rumania, December 2, 1960; 
Italy, December 28, 1960; Lebanon, January 3, 1961 ; 
Iceland, January 5, 1961; France, March 10, 1961: 
Venezuela, March 20, 1961. 


Postal Services 


Universal postal convention with final protocol, annex, 
regulations of execution, and provisions regarding air- 
Done at Ottawa October 3, 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 
Aviation 


Amendment to article V of agreement for joint financing 
of certain air navigation services in Greenland and the 
Faroe Islands (TIAS 4049) by increasing assessment 
limits. Adopted by Council of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization June 9, 1961. 

Entered into force: June 9, 1961. 


Caribbean Organization 


Agreement for the establishment of the Caribbean Organi- 
zation and annexed statute. Signed at Washington 
June 21, 1960." 

Acceptance deposited: United States, July 12, 1961. 


* Not in force. 
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mail with final protocol. 
1957. Entered into force April 1, 1959. TIAS 4202. 
Adherence deposited: Congo (Brazzaville), July 5, 1961. 


Telecommunications 


International telecommunication convention with six an- 
nexes. Done at Geneva December 21, 1959. Entered 
into force January 1, 1961.? 

Ratification deposited: Bulgaria, June 5, 1961.* 

Radio regulations, with appendixes, annexed to the in- 

ternational telecommunication convention, 1959. Done 


* Not in force for the United States. 
* With reservations contained in final protocol. 








at Geneva December 21, 1959. Entered into force 

May 1, 19612 

Notification of approval: British East Africa,‘ June 8, 
1961. 


BILATERAL 


Cyprus 


General agreement for technical cooperation. Signed at 
Nicosia June 29, 1961. Entered into force June 29, 1961. 


Greece 


Agreement amending the agricultural commodities agree- 
ment of November 7, 1960 (TIAS 4619). Effected by 
exchange of notes at Athens June 22, 1961. Entered 
into force June 22, 1961. 


Malagasy Republic 


Agreement providing for the furnishing of economic, 
technical and related assistance. Effected by exchange 
of notes at Tananarive June 22, 1961. . Entered into 
force June 22, 1961. 


Military assistance agreement. Effected by exchange of 
notes at Bamako May 20, 1961. Entered into force 
May 20, 1961. 


Agreement further amending and extending the migrant 
labor agreement of August 11, 1951 (TIAS 2331), as 
amended and extended. Effected by exchange of notes 
at México June 27, 1961. Entered into force June 27, 
1961. 


Nepal 

Agreement for financing certain educational exchange 
programs. Signed at Katmandu June 9, 1961. Entered 
into force June 9, 1961. 


Pakistan 


Agreement amending the agricultural commodities agree- 
ments of August 7, 1956, as amended (TIAS 3621, 3639, 
and 3706), November 15, 1957 (TIAS 3961), Novem- 
ber 26, 1958, as amended (TIAS 4137 and 4257), 
April 11, 1960, as amended (TIAS 4470, 4579, 4720, 
4743, and 4772). Effected by exchange of notes at 
Karachi June 29, 1961. Entered into force June 29, 
1961. 


Paraguay 

Agreement amending the agreement of April 4, 1957 
(TIAS 38856), for financing educational exchange pro- 
grams. Effected by exchange of notes at Asuncién June 
5 and 19, 1961. Entered into force June 19, 1961. 


* Not in force for the United States. 
* Associate member of ITU. 


Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, as amended (68 Stat. 455; 7 U.S.C. 1701-1709), 
with exchanges of notes. Signed at Asuncién July 7, 
1961. Entered into force July 7, 1961. 


Tunisia 


Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, as amended (68 Stat. 455; 7 U.S.C. 1701-1709), 
with exchange of notes. Signed at Tunis June 30, 1961. 
Entered into force June 30, 1961. 


United Arab Republic 


Agreement further amending the agricultural commodi- 
ties agreement of August 1, 1960, as amended (TIAS 
4542, 4674, 4684, and 4762). Effected by exchange of 
notes at Cairo June 24, 1961. Entered into force June 

: 24,1961. 


United Kingdom 


Agreement for technical cooperation in respect of the 
territories for the international relations of which the 
Government of the United Kingdom are responsible. 
Signed at London July 13, 1951. Entered into force 
July 13, 1951 (TIAS 2281). 

Application to: Kenya, Tanganyika, Uganda, and Zanzi- 
bar, July 14, 1961. 


Yugoslavia 


Agreement amending the agricultural commodities agree- 
ment of June 3, 1960 (TIAS 4497). Effected by ex- 
change of notes at Belgrade July 1, 1961. Entered 
into force July 1, 1961. 

Agreement amending the agricultural commodities agree- 
ment of April 28, 1961 (TIAS 4756). Effected by ex- 
change of notes at Belgrade July 1, 1961. Entered 
into force July 1, 1961. 
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Appointments 


William C. Ackerman as Special Assistant to the Assist- 
ant Secretary for Educational and Cultural Affairs, effec- 
tive July 12. (For biographic details, see Department of 
State press release 517 dated July 20.) 
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Atomic Energy. Panel on Nuclear Testing Named 


Austria. Austria Enacts Law wncsiavend Release 
of Sequestrated Property . . 


Bolivia. President Kennedy iia v. S. Aid os 
=" Economic ——e —_— 
AZ 


Communism. oui Warfare in the Under- 
developed Areas (Rostow) ... 


Congress, The 


Index 
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Treaty Information. Current Actions ... . 


U.S.S.R. U.S. Urges Soviet Union To Conclude Set- 
tlement of Problems of Germany and Berlin on 
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